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CHAPTER XXII. 
THE NEW DEPARTURE. 


HE threatened eviction of the men in the Row stirred the 
village greatly. ‘This was only what might have been ex- 
pected, and what indeed Mr. Lascelles had foreseen and provided 
for. He knew that the action was harsh, and that to turn out 
of their homes a body of hard-working, sober, respectable men 
because they did not go to church and believed in science rather 
than revelation, was as close on persecution as the times will allow. 
But he calculated on the natural respect of humanity for force and 
thoroughness—if also its natural abhorrence of tyranny had to be 
considered as well—and he thought that he would make the bold 
stroke boldly and abide by the issue. 

He heard, of course, that it was Richard Fullerton’s intention to 
build cottages for the dispossessed ; and he smiled when he heard it. 
He would suffer the houses to be built, sure enough ; but who would 
be the tenants was another matter. The weather was such, however, 
that nothing could be done for the present beyond marking out the 
ground and digging the foundations ; and meanwhile Mr. Fullerton 
managed to lodge John Graves and his brother Ben in a house of 
largish size which happened to be vacant; while Ringrove, in spite of 
what he knew would be Hermione’s displeasure and Virginia’s dis- 
tress, found places for many—Dick Stone and Allen Rose among 
the number; and the rest were housed by Mr. Nesbitt and the local 
Laodiceans. Thus as things turned out the break-up was not so 
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disastrous as it had threatened to be, and the men were not ruined, 
while the Church had shown her power. She meant to show more 
yet before the end of all things ; but for the present this preliminary 
blow was enough. 

Meanwhile, though much was said, nothing was done ; and that 
burning in effigy, discussed at Tom Moorhead’s, never came off. 
Tom would not have been sorry to have had a hand in it, and would 
have given his best hat with a free heart if it would have made the 
likeness closer; but on the whole they thought better of it. Mr. 
Fullerton, they said among themselves, would be main sure to 
object, and the notion died out as some others had done. The 
village talked over the eviction—which they persisted in taking to be 
rather the work of the vicar than of that softy, young Molyneux— 
as men on ’Change talk over the imperial war that chances to be on 
hand ; and some said one thing and some another ; but, save here and 
there a half-hearted malcontent ‘taking pet’ with the Church and 
absenting himself for a few Sundays from the services—to go back 
when his temper had cooled—no action was taken. On the whole— 
though everyone said it was a shame and a sin, and Mr. Lascelles 
was no better than the Pope of Rome, and they would have to look 
sharp if they didn’t all want to be made into slaves—yet, in spite of 
all that, the Englishman’s veneration for strength carried the day, and 
if the vicar got ill-will from some he got respect dashed with fear 
from more. ° 

At the Abbey that kind of lull which follows on a storm fell on 
the household after the discussion between the two men, and the 
rearrangement of their lives between Hermione and her husband ; 
and for a few weeks things were apparently tranquil—as death is 
tranquil. No bystander could have seen that the love which had 
been so deep and true had received its death-blow, and that 
there was as little real peace as happiness in this well-ordered, 
well-mannered family. Hermione, secretly dissatisfied with herself, 
and, like all women, regretting the love which she had finally 
repulsed, at the first did not care to aggravate her secession by unne- 
cessary bitterness ; and the vicar, satisfied with his substantial gains, 
left off for the moment grasping at the fringes. Knowing that weak- 
ness is always an uncertain holding, and fearful lest Hermione should 
go back on her old self if the tension were too strong—aware that 
crafty angling gives length of line, and that rest must sometimes be 
taken even in a struggle—Mr. Lascelles took things quietly for the 
time, and let the present fetters wear themselves easy before he put 
on new ones. He even seemed to give his adversary some slight 
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advantage by a relaxation of Church observances, which, by the way, 
Nature herself commanded. 

The winter had set in with exceptional severity ; snow-storms 
were of frequent occurrence, and the frost did not break in between. 
The short days were sunless and dark, and “ mattins” and evensong 
were perforce given up for want of attendants. Both Hermione 
and Virginia had rather bad colds; and the vicar was afraid of 
too much austerity in the discipline, which yet was necessary for 
the maintenance of his influence. Had the daily services been 
continued he would not have allowed either to join in them ; and 
without them, if not quite the play of Hamlet with the part of 
Hamlet left out, they would have been something like it. Theresa 
Molyneux, with her increasing thinness, her hollow cough and 
constant fever, was out of the bounds of possibility in weather which 
tried strong men and killed off the weak and aged ; and Mr. Las- 
celles did not think the soul of tough Aunt Catherine of so much 
importance that he should arrange daily service mainly for her benefit. 
Others of the female members of his congregation were also ill and 
disabled ; so that, after deliberation, he thought it wiser to abandon 
early daily prayer until the weather should change, than to go on in 
spite of the elements, and make the Magnificat include bronchitis, 
and the Grace culminate in pneumonia. 

All that was required for the present of the faithful who were in 
tolerable health was attendance on the Wednesday and Friday 
services, early celebration on Sunday, and that all-important weekly 
confession which gives the priest supreme control of the family, so 
that he can break up a dangerous love and an opposing unity if he 
will, as the seed of a upas tree planted in a clay pot would soon split 
it into fragments. These duties were imperative on all who would 
stand well with their local pope and be sure of their place in heaven ; 
but these led to no domestic collision at the Abbey. 

For though Richard kept more with his wife and daughter than 
he had ever done before, yet he could not constitute himself either 
their gaoler or their spy ; and so long as he knew that certain things 
were not done, he had to content himself with the rest. When he 
asked Virginia, as he almost always did at breakfast : “ Have you 
been out, my child?” and she answered: “No, papa,” he was 
satisfied that, so far, the spoke of common sense had been put into 
that murderous ecclesiastical wheel, and that the car of Juggernauth 
had been stopped to this extent in its destructive course. He did 
not know of all the notes which passed in the day between the Abbey 


and the Vicarage ; of the exhortations, the confessions, the constant 
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spiritual presence that was never suffered to fade from their con- 
sciousness. He only knew that for about a fortnight those two dear 
ones of his, whom he was believing to guard, did not do anything 
monstrously unwise, and that neither Mr. Lascelles nor any other of 
the clergy entered the house. But this was only the outside of 
things ; the core remained the same. 

His keeping so much nearer to them, and seeing so much more 
of their actions, did not in the end advance Richard’s cause .with 
either wife or daughter. Kind and gentle as he was to both, he was 
all the same a hindrance—an overseer and controller in one, whose 
companionship must not be suffered to bring pleasure, and which 
hindered what it did not give. Had they not been warped and held 
as they were, this new frequency of association would have been 
infinite joy, but now it had come too late :—* too late!” sighed 
Hermione, looking back to the old shrine with its withered flowers 
and defaced god, while borne away by a stronger will than her own 
to the temple where that god was accursed and his worship the 
unpardonable sin. 

While the weather was so bad that they were perforce kept so 
much in-doors, to have Richard coming in and out continually, now 
with a scrap of news from the day’s paper, now with a beautiful bit of 
fairyland revelation by the microscope, if sometimes embarrassing 
when notes had to be written, and the like, yet sometimes was not 
wholly unpleasant—at least to Hermione, whose humour varied with 
the hour. To Virginia, more intense and less personally swayed, 
her father’s presence was always now a pain. But when the worst 
of the winter broke and their lives were ordered back into the old 
groove of religious activity, while Mr. Lascelles resumed his com- 
mand, it became an unmitigated torture to both alike. 

How could they go to the Vicarage daily—that ark of their 
peace !—as they had been accustomed to do, when Richard smilingly 
proposed tu accompany them in their walk or asked to be taken with 
them in the carriage? They might say that they had parish work 
to attend to once or twice in the week, perhaps ;—but every day? 
Impossible! Unless they wished to bring things to a premature 
crisis, they must be “ well and wise walking” as the Khans of the 
legends ; and how devoted soever they might be in spirit, yet, as 
they were told by their respective directors, they must be wary in 
action. 

How unhappy they all were! Mr. Lascelles and Sister Agnes 
bitterly resented this slight obstruction to the completeness of their 
control ; and their bitterness reacted in rather spiteful castigation of the 
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two who suffered most. The Sister’s coldness nearly broke Virginia’s 
heart, and sent her to her knees in agonies of grief ; whereby she was 
made colder and yet colder to her father as some sort of expiation ; 
while Hermione—now  chafed by the vicar’s satirical congratulations 
on the evident peace established between her and her husband—now 
excited to spasmodic self-assertion by his allusions to her rights of 
property, and sighing regrets that she could not take back her gift of 
control—“ not being strong against the man whom she had loved 
so fervently ””—roused to feverish unrest of vanity by his praise, to 
unwholesome excitement by his half-checked words, his suddenly 
averted eyes, his ostentatious self-control—discontented with herself 
and her life, her past and her present alike—soon slipped into the 
state and place from which that fortnight’s rest had apparently 
rescued her. Her heart torn between those two opposing influences— 
now longing to throw herself into her husband’s arms, beseeching him 
to forgive her sin against his love, and to take her to himself as of 
old—now kneeling to Mr. Lascelles, confessing her most intimate 
feelings, her most secret thoughts, and giving herself to his guidance; 
oscillating between wifely love and ecclesiastical fanaticism—old 
affections and new excitements—it was scarcely to be wondered at 
if her humour became varied and uncertain beyond what it had ever 
been before. Neither was it to be wondered at, seeing how things 
really were with her too, if Virginia had an anxious kind of look, 
restless and searching, like a caged creature looking for means of 
escape. 

This closeness of companionship which was to guard, unite, and 
reclaim, was daily becoming insupportable to both Hermione and 
Virginia ; and consequently daily more disastrous to Richard’s own 
interest. It threw the charm of difficulty and the fascination of the 
forbidden into the scale with the other attractions found at the 
Vicarage. Hermione’s interviews with Mr. Lascelles—Virginia’s 
with Sister Agnes and Father Truscott—were briefer and seldomer 
than before, but they were more fervid and intense in consequence. 
So much had to be packed into a small compass ; and certain feelings, 
certain resolves and wishes, like gun-cotton, gain force by compression. 
Do what he would Richard felt the ground giving way under his feet, 
and the hands which he strove so hard to retain, slipping cold and 
limp from his. An evil fortune seemed to pursue him which made all 
his efforts useless, and worse than useless. The force that opposed him 
was as irresistible as electricity, as overpowering as gravitation ; and 
he was as relatively weak as Thor when he stirred the foundations of 
the earth and wrestled with that feeble-looking crone whose name was 
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Old Age. And what was true on its own side with Hermione was as true 
with Virginia, if the threads here were of a slightly different com- 
plexion from those which wove the tangled web there. 

When convinced that no good was coming to him or to them by 
the present method, Richard one morning broached the subject of 
foreign travel, saying with transparent pretext : 

“Would you not like to escape the hard winter, Hermione? The 
weather is really terribly trying! I long for the sunshine and blue 
skies, say of Italy. What do you say ?—-shall we pack up and go?” 

This was much for him to propose, pretext as it was. He had 
no travelling blood in him, and he loved both his home and his 
work, his bodily quiet and mental activity, too well to like the 
idea of knocking about foreign towns where was as little repose as 
duty. 

“Travel? no indeed!” said Hermione with a made-up shiver, 
as she turned her head to the window and the dreary prospect lying 
before her. She seldom looked at her husband in these later days ; 
never when she could avoid it, met his eyes. 

Virginia looked at her mother wistfully. 

“ Would you not like to go to Italy, mamma?” she asked—“ not 
go to Rome ?” 

“No, not even to Rome,” answered her mother with a forced 
laugh. ‘ We are best at home.” 

“If you and the child like it I am ready, and should be glad to 
go,” said Richard turning to Virginia as an advocate unexpectedly 
retained. 

“Certainly not!” said Hermione with a nervous cough. “It 
makes me cold to think of it.” 

Mr. Lascelles had prepared her for the chance of this proposal. 
He had foreseen it, and had warned her so that she should not be 
taken by surprise. 

“A very few days of easy travelling in well-warmed carriages 
would take us out of all this snow and frost and bring us into sum- 
mer sunshine and spring flowers,” said Richard, drawing on his 
imagination liberally. 

“Yes, mamma,” urged Virginia; “it would be so lovely at 
Rome now!” 

Her mother gave her a warning look. 

“ If you like to go with your father, do my dear,” she said. “I 
will not hinder you. I shall not go. I would not dream of leaving 
home at this time ; but you can if you like, of course.” 

“ Virginia would be a very sweet travelling companion,” said 
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Richard fondly ; “ but without her mother, I doubt if either she or I 
would like it.” 

Hermione blushed and looked embarrassed. 

“ You are very good,” she said shyly, like a great girl receiving a 
compliment from her lover. “I dare say Italy would be very plea- 
sant just now—I am sure indeed that it would—but for many rea- 
sons I am best at home, and it is only waste of time to talk about 
going.” 

On which she got up and left the room, on pretence of attending 
to some domestic duty which did not exist and which she would not 
have attended to if it had existed. 

For her reward, Mr. Lascelles assured her that all the heavenly 
hierarchy were well pleased at her constancy, and, what was more to the 
purpose perhaps, that he himself was entirely content. But he warned 
her that the infidel against whose wickedness they were both arrayed 
would spread his snare again ; and he prepared her with her weapons of 
defence against those “innumerable devices of Satan ” of which this 
objectionable agnostic was supposed to be the chosen executant. 
Wherefore it came about that, when Richard went back on the same 
subject—this time emphasizing his own wish by complaining of not 
feeling well;—and indeed he was looking miserably ill ;—of suffering 
from the weather, craving for sunshine, wanting change, excitement, 
movement—Hermione took up an argumentative tone, saying with a 
kind of unnatural firmness and indifference which showed clearly 
enough what was the unconquerable strength of will behind her : 

“Tf you really require change, Richard, go abroad by all means. 
We shall take no harm and you will get good.” 

“ But will you not come with me?” he asked. 

She shook her head. 

“ Impossible,” was her only answer. 

“T should not care to go without you,” he said with grave 
tenderness. 

“Oh, that is childish,” she answered with mock primness. ‘“ Old 
married people as we are, we can afford to be separated for a few 
weeks without breaking our hearts.” 

As she said this she suddenly crimsoned, then turned aside with 
a little laugh as affected as the rest. 

“ And if I laid it on your duty as a wife?” asked Richard with a 
smile, but conscious that he was trying a dangerous experiment. 

“T should then oppose you with my duties as a proprietor,” said 
Hermione, repeating her lesson. “If you left, I should stay behind 
to look after my affairs.” 
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She spoke in a level, artificial voice, her heart misgiving her. 
But Superior had told her what to say, and she was bound to obey 
him. 

Reading between the lines Richard understood so far. 

“ Morse ”—the bailiff—* would attend to all the business detai!s,” 
he said quietly. 

“T should not choose to give everything up to Morse. I would 
prefer to superintend them myself,” she answered. 

He smiled. Her words called up one of the sweet images of the 
past. 

“It would be pretty to see you over the books,” he said, remem- 
bering her old-time inability to add up a page in a day ledger with 
tolerable exactness, and her general confusion between pence and 
shillings which made the total not a little misleading. 

Hermione flushed. 

“ Tt is your fault that I can do so little,” she said with petulance. 
“T think it is very hard that I know so little of my own affairs ; and 
I must say I do not like to be so entirely in the dark as I have been 
kept all my life.” 

This was the first card of the new lead, the first indication of the 
new departure. 

Richard looked at her full and straight in the face—his own was 
grave rather than stern. 

“You shall be enlightened on all that concerns us at any moment 
when you will give me your attention,” he said. “I have no wish to 
keep you in the dark.” 

“Tt is very odd then that you have done so,” said Hermione. 
Then repenting of her injustice, she added impulsively: “* No, I should 
not say that after aH! It has been the fault of my own wretched 
indolence.” 

“Less that than the result of your loving trust,” said Richard. 
“Where one can do all single-handed, is it not a waste of force to 
employ two? But for my own part I shall be delighted to show you 
all the mysteries of book-keeping and lease-letting. When will you 
come for your lesson?” 

He smiled again as he spoke. The vision of her pretty golden 
head bending over the accounts in his study, as she used in the first 
days of their marriage, when she thought that somehow her money 
had grown in the night because she put down an account of fifteen 
pounds in the shilling column and was the triumphant possessor of 
so much more than she had a right to expect—the vision of her certain 
mistakes and their pleasant correction came before him as perhaps 
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the beginning of a new life between them and the sweeping away of 
those wretched misunderstandings by which they were kept asunder. 

“When will you come, wife?” he asked again, forgetting the 
terms on which they were living, and leaning forward with sudden 
eagerness. 

She felt the false move that she had made. What would Superior 
say if he heard of this monstrous proposition of friendly intercourse 
with her excommunicated husband? and what would he do were she 
to assent to it? The thought made her shiver. 

“If you go from home I will find it all out by myself,” she said 
hurriedly, in the tone of one half-frightened. “ And, as you say, 
while you have the management of things, I am not wanted.” 

And then the conversation dropped. Richard went wearily into 
his study while she, stifling her heartache by first reading a page or 
two of De Jmitatione, turned to an illumination which the vicar 
had begged her to do for his own private room. It was to bea 
secret between them; and secresy gave it a greater charm and 
carried with it a deeper danger. But even though the work pleased 
her, and Superior was the centre of her holiest feelings and highest 
life—so she was for ever repeating to herself—a tear dropped on 
the vellum, which gave her infinite trouble to work over. 

After this nothing more was said about leaving Crossholme. 
Here too Richard’s aim had been taken—and had failed. 

Things went on in this uncomfortable way, the gulf between this 
infidel father and husband and his converted beloved growing 
deeper and wider day by day, till suddenly on a certain Wednesday 
morning Hermione and Virginia appeared at the breakfast-table, 
dressed in black, and with a generally austere air that Richard must 
have been blind not to have seen. They had been down to 
“ mattins,” and Hermione had evidently been weeping; while 
Virginia was even more serious than usual, and with more of that 
perplexed and feverish expression which had lately taken the place of 
her former calm intensity. Religion with her had been neither fear 
nor doubt nor yet division of feeling. It had been one straight 
path which she was called on to follow, and which she would have 
died rather than forsake. Now something had sprung up within her 
soul of which even her mother, even Superior was ignorant—and 
must remain so until she had seen her way once more clearly. But 
during this time of fighting through her difficulties, she was almost 
as unhappy as her father, almost as torn and tossed and hesitating 
as her mother. And her face on this Wednesday morning was the 
mirror of her mind. 
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Richard looking at them curiously—manlike not at the first under- 
standing how the change in their general appearance had been made— 
noticed that neither took more for breakfast than a small cup of 
coffee without milk, and a small square of toast without butter. He 
let the eccentricity pass without comment. ‘Truth to say he was 
growing afraid of troubling the waters which he could not control 
when he had stirred, and which healed no one who went down into 
them. Luncheon he had by himself; and when he asked where the 
ladies were he was told they were at church. The rusty little bell of 
the schoolroom had been tolling lugubriously all the morning—this 
soft, mild February morning, with the first breath of the future 
spring stealing out from the banks and bushes. But Richard did 
not know what was afoot. He only saw that something more than 
ordinary was on hand in the ecclesiastical world, and wondered what 
superstitious vagary it might be. 

At dinner, things were as odd as they had been at breakfast, 
and as dreary as at his solitary luncheon. The flowers and table 
ornaments had all been removed; and the soup which would have 
been familiar enough to a Frenchman in his maigre days, was un- 
familiar to Richard Fullerton. The salt fish too was not a frequent 
dish at his table, and he himself disliked it. So did Hermione and 
Virginia ; but they took nothing else, and of this sparingly ; and 
the meats which followed were manifestly prepared for one person 
only, and placed before him alone. 

It was a solemn and essentially funereal dinner ; and, though of 
late their meals had been silent and dull to an embarrassing extent, 
to-day things surpassed themselves, and the self-evident mortification 
of the flesh of the believers made the personal indulgence of the 
heretic seem gross and shameful. 

“ Why do not you and Virginia eat?” asked Richard of his wife. 

Love names and tender epithets had dropped between them. 
Hermione had repulsed them too often to make it possible for any 
man with self-respect or dignity to continue what was so evidently 
unwelcome; and Virginia’s shrinking from her father when he spoke 
to her tenderly was as visible as used to be her former delight in his 
fondness. 

“It is Ash Wednesday,” said Hermione with a reproachful 
accent. 

“ But if it is Ash Wednesday, why should you not eat your 
dinner?” he returned, helping himself to the fricassee of pigeon 
which formed his sinful entrée. 

“Tt is fast-day with us,” said Hermione, emphasizing the pro- 
noun. 
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Richard looked up with a sudden flash of scorn. 

“ So |—you are pleasing the Great First Cause by eating sparingly 
of a very disagreeable kind of food, and letting your gastric juice 
play the mischief with your mucous membrane !” he exclaimed. 

“ Richard ! what a horribly gross way to put it!” said Hermione. 

“Tt is the true way,” he answered. “What rational relation can 
you make between salt fish and the higher life, parsnips and the 
unknowable ?” 

“ These things are nothing in themselves,” said Hermione. ‘ The 
value is in obedience to the Church.” 

“It is a comfortless kind of thing,” returned her graceless hus- 
band. “For my own part I cannot see the ethical value of indi- 
gestion or the religious sublimity of hunger.” 

“The strait way is not the way of pleasure, and we were not sent 
into the world to seek heaven by our senses.” 

Hermione said this with the oddest kind of demureness possible— 
odd, because so evidently this was a lesson learnt and a doctrine 
superimposed on the original material, and was in no wise spontaneous 
or real. 

“T don’t know about that,” said Richard. “Good digestion and 
happiness, prosperity and virtue, are often interchangeable terms in 
life. ‘The worst crimes known to humanity have come from the most 
rigid ascetics; and insufficient as well as improper food disorders 
the liver, and in consequence the brain, quite as much as over-indul- 
gence.” 

“ And the rich man and the needle’s eye ?” she asked with weak 
sarcasm. 

“Oh ! that is all humbug,” he answered hastily. “ The Kingdom of 
Heaven spoken of there meant simply communism and self-impoverish- 
ment. We have the right to suppose that the rich young man was 
wise enough to understand that almsgiving demoralizes more than it 
helps, and that the conscientious capitalist, using his wealth for wages, 
is the best providence which the working man can have. Rich men, 
as a rule, are infinitely more virtuous than the poor, because they are 
better educated and have fewer temptations. We do not find the 
dangerous classes among the rich, any more than we find the diseases 
induced by want and misery among the well-housed and well-fed. 
So why go back to conditions from which it is the end of civilization 
to escape ?” 

“I prefer the way of the Church and her teaching,” said Her- 
mione stiffly. “And, if you please, we will drop the conversation. 
When you can call the Bible humbug it is time.” 
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“TI did not mean to offend you,” said Richard. “ But I confess 
with shame that I lose patience at times when I see a book which 
dealt with quite a different condition of civilization and range of 
thought from our own, used as the eternal obstacle to progress and 
reason ; and in my own life made the destroying agent of my happi- 
ness. The idolatry which you deprecate when applied to Vishnu 
and Siva is nowhere so absolute as in this blind worship of myths 
and axioms which might suit the childhood of society, but which the 
science of a maturer age checks and refutes at all points.” 

“If you say another word in the same strain I will leave the 
table,” said Hermione severely ; while Virginia, her pale face full of 
colour, rose abruptly and left the room without speaking. “It is 
useless to talk to you,” she continued with temper. ‘“ Let us speak 
of something else—or not at all—which, perhaps, would be best.” 

“No; let us speak of something else—of your new dress,” said 
Richard, feeling that he would rather have it all out now at once, and 
thinking that perhaps a little personality of application might shame 
his poor wife into some return to common sense. “ What are you 
and Virginia wearing to-day? You look as if you had been to a 
funeral.” 

“‘ We are in Lent,” said Hermione, blushing. 

“ Mourning ?” 

“ Yes ; the Church, our mother, is in mourning, and we are her 
children.” 

“The modern milliner’s version of the Eastern filthy dust and 
ashes? Forty days of sombre ugliness! Hard on unregenerate 
men like myself, who love bright colours and who take pride in the 
wife’s beauty, the daughter’s grace !” 

He spoke with sadness, dashed with mockery as the salt which 
lifted it up from the deadness of mere sorrow. 

“If you want bright colours look at the new housemaid,” said 
Hermione with a scornful accent. 

“Yes? I have never taken much notice of the housemaids or 
their dresses,” he returned quietly. “ But I fervently hope that 
all my household is not going into black because of Lent, and 
the fables of Greek and Syrian mythology which it has incor- 
porated ?” 

“If they wish to remain in my service they will,” replied Her- 
mione with strange emphasis. “Have you finished? If so, I will 
go to Virginia. Your coffee will be brought to you. Good night. 
Do not disturb yourself for us again.” 

“Am I not to see you or the child again to-night?” asked 
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Richard, not raising his eyes. He could not accustom himself to 
this painful estrangement ; and every fresh proof, every new phase, 
increased the bitterness of his sorrow, till he sometimes wondered 
how he lived through the agony of his days. 

“No,” said Hermione, she too not looking up, but trying to 
remember all that Mr. Lascelles had said to her this morning— 
trying to realize Richard’s iniquity so that her heart might harden itself 
against him. “ Virginia and I wish to end this solemn day in peace 
and holiness. We do not wish all our sacred associations to be dis- 
turbed by the blasphemies of which you are so liberal.” 

“ As you will,” said Richard. “It is but one more sacrifice to 
your Moloch!” He sighed heavily. ‘When and where will it all 
end ?” he said half to himself. 

“That lies with you alone,” replied Hermione. “Truth is un- 
changeable, and we are in the way of truth. Good night. I will 
wish Virginia good night from you.” 

‘Good night,” was his reply made with a faltering voice. “This 
Lent—this time of mourning—at which you are playing is too sor- 
rowful a reality for me!” 

She made no answer. What could she say? She knew it all 
only too well ; but he was an atheist, and it was his own fault if he 
suffered. He had cut himself off from peace as from light, as 
from truth ; and the hideous master whom he was serving was but 
dealing with him according to the law of his being. 

With a sigh as sad as his own she turned from him silently. As 
she closed the door, he crossed his arms on the table, and laid his 
face on them wearily. If only he could see the end of it all! He 
would wait in patience and in love, he would be forbearing, and he 
would not use his rights if only he might hope that one day he should 
recover what now he had so strangely lost. But things were 
growing worse, not better; and his hopes were dimmer and his 
heart heavier as the days passed one after the other, each bringing 
some new triumph to his enemy, some new discomfiture to himself, 
And he—he could no more arrest nor improve than if his beloved 
were at the point of death, and he called on the Primal Force to 
bring them back to life! 

As he sat thus, a sudden gasp, a sudden spasm at his heart, 
brought him back from regrets to consciousness. He had had much dis- 
comfort about his heart of late, and more than once these sharp pains 
had startled him as now. But the faintness which followed soon 
passed ; and when Jones brought in the coffee he saw nothing save 
that his master was deathly pale, and with a look of pain on his mild 
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fine face that made the man’s heart ache for sympathy ; and that 
made him, too—being by no means really “ converted,” though he 
seemed to be so to please his mistress—swear silent oaths against “ that 
black rascal,” as he called the vicar, which would have got him a 
decent penance had they been repeated in confession. 

The severities which began on Ash Wednesday were continued 
through Lent ; and the slight relaxing of discipline that had been 
permitted during Advent was now exchanged for the strictest austeri- 
ties that have been as yet formulated by the ritualist party. During 
this time of sacred mourning and holy mortification, the strain on the 
relations between Richard and his wife and daughter was increased 
almost beyond bearing. Never had the Church been made so promi- 
nent in his household ; never had the defiance which it inculcated 
been so openly flung in the face of his authority, so passionately pro- 
claimed. Every ecclesiastical observance that had been given up 
for the time was resumed, and more were superadded. Wednesday 
and Friday fastings with abstinence-days to boot ; ‘‘ mattins ” and even- 
song, and full services on every possible occasion ; confession, with 
more severe consequences of penance and forced abstention from 
innocent enjoyments not connected with the Church than had even 
hitherto been the rule ; Sunday spent wholly in the schoolroom and 
the Vicarage ; an ostentatious display of piety and devotion all round, 
coupled with a coldness like death to Richard the agnostic, excom- 
municated and infidel—these were the commands of Mr. Lascelles— 
these Father Truscott’s directions ; and the two women under their 
control fulfilled them to the letter. 

It-was in vain that Richard remonstrated, in vain that he reasoned, 
that he ridiculed, that he forbade. His wife and daughter opposed 
that silent stubbornness of women who cannot be coerced and will 
not be influenced, and went their own way, no matter how much he 
opposed. And as Hermione said when he was more urgent than 
usual because of Virginia’s increased pallor, and her own feverish 
unrest, unless he absolutely locked them up, and they were unable to 
get out, they would go on disobeying him, bound by a higher will 
than any that he knew or could impose. 

What could he do? Nothing. Mr. Lascelles had spoken the 
truth—the law had tied his hands. Because of his speculative 
opinions, the rights which Nature herself had given were disallowed 
by men’s convention ; and one day his wife, at the instance of her 
confessor, told him that if he persisted in interfering with either 
herself or Virginia, she would apply to the Court of Chancery for 
protection, and make Aer daughter a ward whose religious life the 
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law would respect, and for the unfettered exercise of whose duties it 
would provide. Then, as Mr. Lascelles had done, she offered him 
the alternative of submission to the new order of things, when he 
would be let alone and his abominable infidelity so far tolerated ; 
or, if not this, and he chose to fight them—well ! she would meet him 
at his desire, and let the Master of the Rolls judge between them ! 

So there the thing stood, and Richard could not change it; as 
little as could Ringrove, who yet tried his best, casting in his lot with 
his friend. Hermione and Virginia lived their lives, and the repro- 
bate husband and father lived his. They met at meal times and at no 
other ; and those meals were the least painful when there was least said. 
Discussion was sure to breed increase of bitterness, and to bring 
additional sorrow on all concerned. Silence was safe, just as dead 
men strike no blows ; and silence therefore was the order of the day 
at the Abbey. 

But though the clerical power had carried the day, the two Abbey 
ladies were always spoken of at the Vicarage, and by the Church 
party generally, as persecuted witnesses for the truth—domestic 
martyrs for whose sufferings the faithful were called on to intercede 
fervently and frequently, and whose constancy they were bidden to 
admire, and if need be imitate. It was a proud position into which 
the wife who had forsaken her vows, the daughter who had abjured 
her obedience, were exalted ; and with the self-deception of their 
kind they accepted the martyr’s palm as if it honestly belonged to 
them. And while Richard Fullerton was slowly breaking his heart 
under the blight that had fallen on him, the man who had conquered 
and the women who had deserted him, asked a blessing on their 
methods of destruction, and bemoaned themselves for their own un- 
merited misfortunes. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE BURNING FLAX. 


Ir Hermione and Virginia were the more interesting converts, 
because of domestic difficulties to be overcome and substantial gains 
to the Church to be secured for the future, the Molyneux family 
were the more advantageous possession in the present. Over them 
Mr. Lascelles was absolute, without the need of exercising tact or 
care in his own conduct, and with no fear of counter influence over 
theirs. He disposed of their time, their property, their persons, their 
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actions, as if independence and self-respect were words. without 
meaning in English life ; and they obeyed him as if they had been 
born into slavery and knew nothing higher than the docility of dogs 
following at the heel of the master. 

If he wanted more money than he thought well to ask from 
Hermione—whom however he was leading deliberately into debt, 
to have a still better purchase over her—he applied to Cuthbert. If 
Cuthbert had run dry—as often happened now—he came on Aunt 
Catherine who had private funds beyond those which were thrown 
into the common stock ; and if these funds were exhausted, then he 
drew on Theresa’s personal allowance out of her share of the estate— 
also thrown into the common stock—limiting her own expenditure 
to five pounds a quarter and taking the rest as a loan to the Lord. 
From one or the other of these human sheep he managed to shear 
sufficient wool for the parish ; and the vestrymen, who knew to a 
fraction what the vicarage yielded, marvelled at the lavish outgoings 
which were like the cruse of oil and measure of meal that increased 
with the using. 

When priests and brothers came down in such numbers as he 
himself could not house at the Vicarage, he told Aunt Catherine how 
many beds he wanted, and gave her the names of his guests as coolly 
as if she had been the hotel porter hired to register arrivals. He 
did not ask, be it understood, for this hospitality to his friends, these 
gifts to the poor. He ordered what he wanted without preface 
beforehand or thanks to follow. When he wished this sick man to 
have so many pounds of beef, he wrote the order on Churchlands, as 
if making use of a banking account which he did not trouble himself 
about overdrawing. If he wanted the carriage, he sent down his 
man with a message giving the hour ; if he had not enough forks or 
spoons, glasses or crockery, for the occasion, his housemaid went to 
Churchlands with a basket, commissioned to bring back so many. 
He disposed of his three proselytes body and soul ; and they knelt 
at his feet and found their pride in the extremes to which they 
carried their submission. 

Aunt Catherine, besides her personal respect, which was of the 
most slavish kind, had an abject fear of this handsome vicar of theirs, 
as the arbitary dispenser of spiritual pains and privileges, of eternal 
penalties or rewards; and dreaded nothing so much as his dis- 
pleasure. The sacred powers of binding and loosing, which he 
claimed as Priest, her superstitious fancy accorded even more 
liberally than he himself demanded; and she often lost herself in a 
dreamy kind of haze wherein the Honourable and Reverend Launcelot 
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Lascelles was identical with St. Peter, with qualities and attributes 
inextricably intermixed. More than once she whispered to her 
friends her own conviction that the vicar of Crossholme was an 
avatar of the Apostle ; and she added her advice to pay the price 
of humility and submission now for the sake of getting good 
places hereafter. Like all unreasoning people, she enlarged the 
permitted borders by exaggeration ; and like all weak ones she was 
a fetish-worshipper under the name of a Christian. “Superior” was 
the talisman by which she was ruled, and her credulity that by which 
he conjured; and the result of all was that her weak brain was 
becoming daily weaker, until it was only too evident that she would 
soon degenerate into confessed imbecility, and dribble out the re- 
mainder of her life as a harmless lunatic, passing her days in close 
companionship with the demigods of the Christian Olympos. 

But if Aunt Catherine was still his creature, through all the 
subjugation enforced and submission rendered, something of a dis- 
turbing kind had of late traversed Cuthbert’s mind, which Mr. 
Lascelles, proud and confident as he was, scarcely noted, still less 
set himself to analyze. But there it was ; and the question was, what 
was it? Was it love for Virginia? and by that love the faintest 
possible wearing away from his former holy zeal?—looking back 
after his hand had been put to the plough ? 

Plain in feature, weedy in frame, awkward in gesture, poor 
Cuthbert was little likely to please a fastidious taste. He was of the 
kind, when extraordinarily animated, to make short butts and dashes 
at the object of his affections ; to take her hand somewhere about 
the wrist, then drop it after a moment’s limp holding as if he 
had burned his fingers ; to laugh insanely at small jokes whereof no 
one but himself could see the fun ; and to ask her advice as to the 
thickness of his coat according to the day, and whether he should 
put on his woollen scarf orno. If “high” he would present her 
with copies of Fra Angelico and Botticelli; if ‘“‘low” he would 
make the Bible do service for his Ovid, and quote texts that should 
give his earthly passion a voice but keep his soul in the right way. 
If poetically medieval he would follow his beloved at a respectful 
distance as her servitor, devoted to the joyful task of submission to 
her will and the glorification of her graces; he would stand in 
sloping lines like the pictures of pages and squires in skin dresses 
and plumed hats, and when she spoke he would reply to her with 
exaggerated courtesy and respect; he would make weak verses, 
wherein his lute and my lady’s garden would often occur; and he 
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whose stately methods of courtship had touched his fancy. This he 
would do when of the kind which aims to live up to its blue china, 
and parodies the noble school with ‘whom passion is not sense so 
much as thought. 

But he had not got to the length yet of any of these self-commit- 
ting expressions. He contented himself with nourishing for Virginia 
a washy, feeble sort of sentimental admiration which was his version 
of the magnificent insanity of which Romeo died—of the passionate 
religion for which Tasso suffered. He made love—if he made it at 
all—by looks only. He wanted nothing more than he had—which 
was to see Virginia every day, and often more than once in the day; 
when he would plant himself where he could watch her pure and 
passionless outline ; his light grey eyes fixed on her as if there was 
nothing else to look at. It was like a mask staring at her—the lips 
wide apart, and the pale face, dashed here and there with unhealthy 
streaks of colour, set in long lines of solemn feebleness. But he 
never said anything to her. It was all dumb watching, voiceless 
approval, and no attempt at anything more ardent. And yet there 
was a certain mute understanding between them which might 
mean—anything. 

Though he gave the idea his sanction, and preferred it infinitely 
to any chances with Ringrove, the vicar was not much interested in 
this tame wooing of his spiritless acolyte. He felt as sure of him 
as of Virginia, and counted on both as his own devoted personal 
friends as well as the loyal children of the Anglican. Church, who 
would never diverge from the strict line of his guidance and his 
teaching. If they were to be married, he would then have to con- 
sider the chances of such changes as might result from their new 
relations. A bold demand for the recovery of some of that property 
of which the hypothetical ancestor had robbed Holy Mother Church 
might be needful, seeing that earthly love does sometimes weaken 
ecclesiastical devotion, and the claims of a family have the trick of 
setting themselves against those of a priest. And he did not think 
that he should fail in his appeal when the time came wherein to 
make it. But as yet nothing pressed, if some things had changed. 

In the beginning of his zeal for vestments and incense, Cuthbert 
had often declared to the vicar that nothing would give him so much 
ease of conscience as this sacred restitution of sacrilegious wealth. 
They had even gone over the map of the estate together, and, with 
Theresa’s consent as joint heiress, had decided on the farms and 
fields that should be sold and the proceeds applied to the endow- 
ment of the Church. Of late however he had rather fenced with 
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the subject when either Superior or Theresa spoke of it. Nothing 
definite was done anyhow; and he laid the blame of the delay on the 
broad shoulders of those mysterious sinners, the lawyers. He pro- 
fessed himself disgusted, and even went to the length of a feeble lie 
by saying that he had written letters of inquiry; which he had not 
done ; but the act of restitution was none the nearer completion, 
and the rent skirt of the mother was still wanting that godly patching. 

Also, the young man had a little wavered about going up for his 
ordination at Easter ; sometimes saying that he was not prepared 
intellectually, and the examining chaplain would never pass him ; 
sometimes pleading moral humility, and that he was not worthy to 
undertake the sacred office, which only holy men should fill. But 
he always ended by saying that he would probably go up at Easter 
as originally proposed, and if not then, yet certainly he would even- 
tually. All the same he fenced with the one question and drew 
back on the other. But though Mr. Lascelles was often irritated, 
he was never afraid. He smiled as he thought how firmly he held 
this weak brother in the grip of his strong hand, and how entirely he 
had dominated his feeble nature ; and he believed that this hesitation 
was really due to what Cuthbert himself said—the scruples of a super- 
subtle conscience, which made him feel unworthy. 

In this state of things Lent passed into its middle term—the m- 
caréme of Romanism. It was settled that Virginia was to be confirmed 
at Easter. Father Truscott was preparing her, and Richard’s oppo- 
sition did not count. Confirmation comes into the ordinary life of 
respectable Protestants, and the objections of an infidel father would 
go no way in law. This matter was safe enough ; that in doubt was 
the girl’s visit to C for her “retreat” prior to confirmation. To 
this Richard would certainly never consent ; and as this is no part of 
ordinary respectable Protestantism, the infidel here would prove the 
stronger should it come to a collision between father and daughter— 
agnostic and Christian. 

All the same that retreat should be arranged and accomplished, 
let it cost what it would in the way of domestic peace and filial duty. 
So Father Truscott and Sister Agnes decided ; and Mr. Lascelles 
and Hermione approved. 

Father Truscott had almost taken up his abode now at Crossholme, 
where he made himself useful and did more work than anyone 
else. He helped the vicar manfully in the parish and with the 
services, and took many of his penitents off his hands. Of these, 
Virginia Fullerton was of course the most important. He was carry- 
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outward fruit, but of which the harvest was none the less growing— 
if silently and secretly, yet always growing. He brought her books 
and beads and odds and ends of queer things which he called 
relics, and which he gave to her alone, with much pomp of rev- 
erence, requesting her to keep them hidden. She was not to show 
them even to her mother. Sister Agnes was the only person who 
might handle them, making the sign of the cross as she did so— 
press them to her forehead, her lips—kneel before them with out- 
stretched arms, invoking the protection of the saints whereof these 
curious bits of dusty decay were said to be the sacred remains. She 
was the only one who knew all that was going on behind the scenes, 
and what it meant and was to end in. And her countenance 
strengthened Virginia—that once pure and transparent soul—in what 
was substantially a living lie. But for this countenance the girl would 
have found her position unendurable; with it, double dealing and 
falsehood masked as religion became only too fatally easy. The 
Sister had taken over her the same kind of control as that which the 
vicar had taken over Hermione, and had so completely usurped the 
place of mother that the actual mother and daughter were simply 
friends, not confidantes. Sister Agnes was Virginia’s real mother, as 
Father Truscott was her real father ; and her conscience was at rest 
when these two approved what mamma and the vicar would have 
disallowed, and that poor lost servant of Satan at home would have for- 
bidden. Whither this little quartet of secret illuminati were tending, 
and what was being hidden from the face of day among them all, 
time alone would reveal. 

If Aunt Catherine feared Superior as a vicegerent who could 
punish, Theresa adored him as a god who could bless, whose worship 
was in itself ecstasy, and whose service was its own reward. She was 
never so happy as when she was being used for the glory of the 
Church and the conversion of the parish. But it must be under his 
direction, else would the salt have lost its savour and piety its holi- 
ness. Without his words of encouragement, his smile of approval, his 
counsel, his very remonstrance—ah ! how well she knew that tender 
joy of the loving who kiss the rod by which they are chastised !— 
she would have found religion but a tame affair ; and her soul would 
have drooped those ambitious pinions which had carried it to such 
giddy heights of enthusiasm, and would have fallen down to the safer 
levels of “reasonable service,” as with so many others when the 
overruling personal influence is withdrawn. While, however, things 
continued as they were, Theresa touched the confines of insanity in 
her now ecstasy, now despair ; and her very life was consumed by 
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the fervid passion with which she made love to a man under the form 
of serving the Church and worshipping God. 

In one thing only was she disobedient to her hierophant: she 
would not refrain from the devout imprudences which made her 
happiness and destroyed her health. Now that Lent had come in 
she fasted and abstained with a very fierceness of self-abnegation, 
though she was in the state which required generous living and 
frequent nourishment. Whatever the day might be, she was to be 
found punctually in her place at “ mattins” and “ evensong,” and she 
would have felt herself as reprobate as unhappy had she missed early 
celebration—of course fasting. She was forced to give up her pleasant 
task about the temporary altar in the schoolroom, as she was forced to 
give up all of personal activity of serving. Her failing strength 
compelled even her ardent mind ; and when she had fainted two or 
three times over her task, she had nothing for it but submission to her 
weakness. 

Miss Pryor, the schoolmistress, who cherished for the handsome 
vicar one of those hopeless passions from a distance which make the 
romance of some humble women’s lives—whereof the reality is to 
marry the draper—took the girl’s work on herself, and did it better. 
This enforced renunciation was as much as Theresa could bear. 
More would have broken her down, even though Superior himself 
would have approved. She could not bring herself to renounce her 
holy imprudences, more especially that of attendance at the offices. 
Her highest moment of happiness was when she could see that 
beloved priest standing between her and the Divine—himself to her 
the Divine ; when she could hear his voice ; let her soul be carried 
as it were in the arms of his spirit up to the gates of heaven by his 
prayers ; and take her especial share of the benediction which had 
so much more significance when given by him than by any other ; 
when she could pour out her love and call it now a hymn and now 
a prayer. 

She could not give it all up. Her temperament was of that imperious 
kind which is “ founded on absolutes,” in matters of love demanding 
personal communion for happiness. She was no female Rousseau to 
leave her lover for the pleasure of writing to him and receiving his 
letters inreturn. She could not make herself content with memory or 
imagination. Anticipation to be sure did something for her, but 
anticipation without fulfilment was only so much additional pain. If 
she had expected to see Superior and been disappointed, her anguish 
became intolerable ; and a sleepless night spent in passionate weeping, 
in feverish despair, was by no means the best kind of thing for a girl 
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whose life was hanging by a thread so frail that it might snap from 
one week to another. 

Unless one of two miracles should be wrought in her behalf, things 
would evidently go ill with poor Theresa. If she could not force 
herself back to common sense and self-control—or if a ritualist 
clergyman, who found his advantage in celibacy, would not break 
through his misogamous vows and marry one who was of some slight 
advantage to him as a penitent and would be none as a wife—there 
would be one grave the more in the old churchyard before the year 
was out. Failing either alternative, the only chance for her safety 
lay in her immediate removal; when perhaps a change of scene 
might induce a change of interest, and her health might be restored 
because her heart would be healed. 

The vicar saw all this clearly enough and determined to act on 
it. Her hysterical emotion troubled him by its impetuosity, and very 
little more was wanted to make a scandal to the Church by some 
public display'which should reveal to the world all that it was most 
important to conceal, and tell even more than the truth. Her 
presence at the services embarrassed him in more ways than one. 
Those dangerously bright eyes fixed on him with such intensity 
when he was performing the most sacred functions of his holy office 
disturbed his thoughts, distracted his attention, and filled him with 
dread of what might come. Her tempestuous tears now distressed, 
now irritated him ; her self-accusations of imaginary sins, to excuse 
the hysterical passion which she could not control, taxed his inge- 
nuity to soothe with becoming gravity and tenderness combined ; her 
despair when he checked her over-zeal, her perilous exaltation when 
he encouraged, perplexed his powers of management; and he was 
anxious to remove from the place one whose religious ardour was so 
evidently the mere cloak for the disorders of human passion. 

More than once before in his career he had made devoted 
daughters of the Church by first making devoted adorers of himself. 
A dangerous game at the best, it had never been so full of peril as 
now ; and though as yet it had always ended in the sacrifice of those 
poor victims and his own gain—their forfeiture and his coming off 
scot-free—he could not be quite so sure in this case. Theresa’s 
nature was more impassioned as well as more brittle than most 
Englishwomen’s—more easy to inflame, more difficult to subdue, 
and of an intenser quality all through. But the work of subjection 
after stimulation had to be done ; and the vicar was the man to do it. 

That dreaded display came just before Mr, Lascelles had decided 
on removing this inconvenient worshipper. It was on a Sunday, at 
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morning prayers, while the Litany was being intoned. Weakened by 
her insidious illness—her ardent imagination still more excited by 
the superfluous fastings, the frequent acts of adoration, the personal 
austerities, the disturbing confessions which made the peril and the 
joy of her present unwholesome state—Theresa went into a kind of 
hysterical trance, something like that which she had had on the day 
of the Harvest Festival after her first confession in the sacristy. She 
had been much moved during the service, weeping bitterly during 
the confession, the psalms, the hymns ; she was oppressed by a sense 
of spiritual sin which only Superior could remove—of her lost con- 
dition wherein only Superior could save. But he was so far off !—he 
was like the Holy Mother whose protection she invoked—like that 
Dread Being Himself whose wrath she deprecated. The schoolroom 
and all that was in it faded into darkness—only the vicar's figure 
stood out in light as he knelt by the reading desk and read the 
clauses of the Litany, to which the congregation and the choir re- 
sponded. Gradually she lost all sense of where she was ; time flowed 
into eternity and circumstance was swallowed up in feeling. She 
knelt, with eyes strained on this beloved man whom fancy and fana- 
ticism had rendered more beautiful than before, but had also made 
awful and to be feared ; the responses died on her lips, the sound of 
them died from her hearing, and when the service was over and all 
rose from their knees she was kneeling still, rigid, white, over- 
wrought, lost to all outward sense and reason alike. , 

Aunt Catherine touched her. 

“ Theresa !” she whispered, “are you asleep?” 

At the first the girl did not answer, but on the second touch her 
wandering senses returned, and with a shriek that startled all in the 
room, she cried out : 

“Superior ! Beloved Superior! Save me! Oh save me! I am 
lost without you! God has forsaken me—my God in man do you 
save me !” 

Then she fell backwards in an uncontrollable fit of hysterics ; 
shrieking, sobbing, screaming, beating the air with her hands, fighting 
off imaginary foes, calling again on the vicar to save her, and 
going through all the degrading phases of this terrible temporary 
madness. 

The women sitting nearest to her gathered round her. Aunt 
Catherine, herself in hysterics of a milder kind, screamed out that 
she was possessed and besought Superior to exorcise the demon and 
restore her niece to reason and calmness. Miss Pryor, shedding 
tears, chafed her hand and called her “poor dear” and “afflicted 
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lamb ;” while Sister Agnes, who had some common sense in spite of 
all her fanatical follies, tried what severity of voice would do ; and 
Mrs. Nesbitt said: ‘Carry her out into the fresh air and dash cold 
water in her face.” 

Virginia, pale and trembling, prayed fervently to the Blessed 
Virgin as her contribution to the healing methods of the moment ; 
and Cuthbert mechanically took up the thurible and swung a cloud 
of incense into the room. But nothing of this was of much avail 
till Ringrove, leaving his place,"strode a little grimly to the agitated 
group, and taking up the screaming girl in his arms carried her, still 
struggling and crying out like one in agony, into the open space of 
playground before the schoolroom. ‘There he laid her on the gravel, 
and before any one knew what was being done, Mrs. Nesbitt dashed 
a few cupsful of cold water in her face, and by degrees restored her 
to her senses. 

But it had been a horrible exhibition—to be remembered against 
the vicar, both now and when the time of reaction should come—if 
indeed it ever should ! 

The next day the vicar went to Churchlands, armed with the 
scourge which it was his duty to use. 

He found Theresa lying on the sofa, looking flushed and breathing 
painfully. As he came into the room she started up with feverish 
delight yet dread, afraid that he would scold her for the scene of 
yesterday, but too happy to be in his adored presence under any 
conditions to conceal her joy. 

“My child! you have grieved me,” he said paternally, gravely, 
with a fine mingling of sorrow and rebuke. And it cost him some- 
thing to speak to her gently. He placed her back on her pillows, 
and took her hot thin hand in his. “Now I have come to talk to 
you,” he continued. “I must have something done for you. You 
will break all our hearts else.” 

* How good you are, and to such a wretch as I am!” murmured 
Theresa, her large eyes filling with tears. 

He smoothed her dark and shining hair, as was his paternal habit 
when they were alone ; but somehow his touch was different to-day 
from what it always was. A woman’s love has strange sensibilities, 
and Theresa’s nature was as sensitive as a mimosa plant ; but to-day 
though her perceptions were not obscured, she was in the state 
which makes those who love, shamefully grateful for even insulting 
notice. 

“Dear Superior !” she said, lifting her eyes to him with that rapt 
look which told all that her lips were forbidden to speak. 
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“T am very unhappy about you, Theresa,” said the vicar in his 
sweetest voice, and how sweet he could make it when he chose! 

“ Dear Superior !” she said again. 

Her heart was too full for more than these half-sobbing inter- 
jections ; and that he should be unhappy when he might have been 
angry was too delightful to her soul for any pretence of deprecation. 

“T have been thinking earnestly of what would be best for you,” 
he went on to say, looking away from her—at the window opposite— 
like a man in deep consideration, only thinking of what he is saying, 
and not seeing that at which he is looking. “All last night I was 
awake thinking of you and praying for you. Your painful attack 
cost me more anguish than I can well express. No; do not speak, 
child! Listen to[me in humility and silence”’—this with sudden 
severity. “I havea plan for you. It is that you leave Crossholme 
for a while, and try a milder climate. I should like you to go to 
Penzance. I. have friends there who would look after you ; the 
place is lovely, the air delicious, and you would thus avoid the cold 
east winds which are so pernicious here in the spring.” 

“Oh, Superior! I could not leave Crossholme,” cried poor 
Theresa trembling and with a sudden rush of tears. “The dear 
services, my district, Sister Agnes—I could not give them up !” 

A sarcastic smile crossed the vicar’s thin lips. That bead-roll 
of reasons why, and the governing cause left out ! 

“You would at my desire; I am sure of that,” he said with 
emphasis. 

She covered her face. 

“ Your wishes are sacred to me,” she said, the hot tears forcing 
themselves through her wasted fingers ; “ but indeed it will be such 
a pain to me to leave home that I am sure I shall be far worse than 
I am now ; and I am not ill, dear Superior. I am not indeed. I 
am much better than I was.” 

She raised her face as she said this, pitiful, pleading, eloquent 
with the passion of her grief, of her love. It was a face that might 
have excused any man’s yielding to the weakness of compassion, but 
to Mr. Lascelles at that moment it was hideous and hateful. 

“You think yourself stronger than you are, as do all invalids in 
your condition,” he said coldly in spite of himself. Could nothing 
take the fire out of those burning eyes? “ Your friends know better 
than you how ill you are, and how much you need care at this time. 
A few weeks ina favourable climate will probably restore you to 
your usual health, and make us all happy about you again.” 

“ Do not send me away, Superior,” she half whispered, laying one 
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hand on his arm in entreaty. “Let me stay with you all. I will 
submit to any restrictions you please, if only I may stay at home. I 
shall get quite well when the spring comes, and I get rid of this 
horrid cold ; and then you will give me back my work in the dear 
church when it is opened. I have been very good, Superior,” forcing 
a smile that was’ meant to be playful and that was instead of the 
saddest pathos. “Ihave obeyed you so faithfully in all that you 
have ordered ; now let me have my own way for once—let me stay 
here ; do not send me from home.” 

“For your own good, Theresa,” said the vicar with his sweetest 
smile and in his softest voice, but with his eyes at their hardest. 
“Tt will be no pleasure to me to lose you out of my congregation ; 
but for your own sake you must go. Remember that dreadful, that 
awful scene of yesterday. We must not have that repeated.” 

He said this with a fierce uncontrollable burst of indignation, half 
rising from his place while he flung her hand from his arm. 

“ It was such a mere accident. I do not know what came to 
me. It never happened before, and it never would again,” stammered 
Theresa, penitent and distressed. 

“It might, but it shall not,” returned Mr. Lascelles, with cruel 
meaning. “ You little know all the mischief that it has done. No; 
you must leave home for a time, without question ; if only as part of 
your penance for your sinful folly.” 

** But home is so much the best place when one is not well,” 
pleaded the poor girl, shifting her ground with unconscious incon- 
sistency. 

“ Change of air is better,” said the vicar. 

“ If it broke my heart ?” she asked beseechingly. 

“ The Church breaks no hearts that obey her. Peace comes best 
by the way of duty and obedience,” he answered sententiously. Then 
in a different voice he said, sternly as well as sharply : ‘‘ The question 
is not one on which to argue, Theresa. It is my will that you go. 
Need I say more ?” 

She did not answer, but taking his hand kissed it with feverish 
reverence. 

“ Your will is the will of God to me,” she then said, in a broken 
voice. ‘“ I will obey you, if it kills me.” 

At this moment Cuthbert came into the room. 

* You must help me, Molyneux, with your dear sister here,” said 
the vicar, glad of the diversion, and ina more friendly manner than he 
had used before, but it was an artificial friendliness. 

“What can I do, dear Superior?” asked the Crossholme future 
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curate humbly. “I should think you wanted no help with her. 
Sister is dutiful,” he added, writhing himself into an attitude. 

“ Induce her to submit cheerfully to the inconvenience of leaving 
home for a little while,” Mr. Lascelles answered. 

“Why should sister leave home?” asked Cuthbert who had 
lately adopted this somewhat quaint form of speech as sounding 
simple and antiquated. 

“Because of the dear child’s state of health, which distresses 
me,” said Mr. Lascelles, looking above Theresa’s head compas- 
sionately. ‘Change to a warmer climate will do her good till the 
spring has really settled,” 

“It will be hard to go,” said Theresa ; but she added submis- 
sively, though the words almost strangled her: “but of course 
Superior knows best, and, if he wishes it, I am ready to obey.” 

An odd expression came on Cuthbert’s face. Humble and down- 
cast as it always was when he was dealing with Mr. Lascelles, it was 
not quite sincere. There flitted over it too the reflection of the 
thought : If so submissive, what need of help from me? and what 
does this pretence of impotence hide? Aloud, he said hesitatingly : 

“Sister can scarce go alone.” 

“T have provided for all that,” answered the vicar, master of all 
the points. “I have friends who will look after her at Penzance, 
where I wish her to go ; and she must take Drusilla.” 

Drusilla was the maid. 

“T think that our aunt will hardly like sister to go alone,” said 
Cuthbert returning to the charge with the tenacity of his kind. 

“Not if I undertake the responsibility?” asked the vicar with a 
seriousness which a turn of the scale would dispose to menace. He 
liked blind obedience from his creatures ; and this future curate of 
his, what was he but the chief of his creatures ? 

Cuthbert shuffled his feet uneasily. 

“You are always kind and thoughtful, dear Superior,” he said, 
submissive, craven, flattering as ever, but with the same odd accent of 
insincerity running through his blandishments as before. “Still, we 
have always been so much to each other, sister and I and our aunt. 
I think it will be a trial to our aunt to let sister go alone ; and 
with her cough, too.” 

“ Trials are the saints’ methods of perfection,” said the vicar. 

“ Under authority, yes,” said Cuthbert, lowering his eyes. 

* As now,” said Mr. Lascelles emphatically. 

Cuthbert bent his head and joined his hands together like a 
Founder receiving the benediction of a saint. 
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“ As now,” he echoed reverentially ; but his loose lips crisped a 
very little and the voice was dry and hard. 

“The question then is settled, and Theresa goes to Penzance 
next week,” said the vicar. 

“If you wish it, Superior,” replied Theresa, giving up her love 
for love’s very sake. But a look of such despair came into her face 
that even Mr. Lascelles was touched to the point of compassion if 
not to that of relenting. 

“If you are good and get well soon you can return soon,” he said 
kindly. “You need however more care than you yourself believe, 
and I must provide for your having it. We have not so many 
faithful daughters of the Church, that we can afford to lose such a 
one as you.” 

“ Thank you,” said Theresa with a swift upward glance of adora- 
tion. “When you approve, Superior, my conscience is at rest. I 
know no higher authority.” 

Again Cuthbert shuffled his feet uneasily, but he echoed his 
sister's words, and said: “ Our highest,” like a parrot repeating 2 
lesson. 

He was sitting in his favourite medizval attitude, his eyes on the 
ground and his hands joined together flatwise, resting on his knees. 

“‘ The highest is the best,” said Mr. Lascelles enigmatically. 

“Yours is the highest. It is the same as God’s !” said Theresa. 

“I do my best to make myself a faithful interpreter and a safe 
guide, but I often fail like others. I am only a man after all,” said 
the vicar, with a smile of graceful humility. 

“To me more than a man!” murmured Theresa ; and then she 
closed her eyes and her head sank deeper into the pillow again, 
as 30 often before, Semele over whom the breath of her God has 
passed. 

If the man’s heart waxed fat for gratified pride, what wonder? 
True, folly, fanaticism, vanity, passion, credulity, are not the 
noblest set of motives by which a man gains influence over his 
kind. But when that influence is gained ?—when he can induce a 
loving wife to repudiate her husband and transfer to himself the 
duty and obedience which were rightfully that other's ?—when he 
can inspire a good girl with a frantic passion, and turn the current 
of her youth from the sweet modesty of maidenhood to the self- 
destroying violence of a Mznad?—when he can destroy the in- 
fluence of a tender father over his once adoring child?—ruin the 
position of a noble-minded man in his own country, and cut the 
ground from under his feet closer and closer till soon there would 
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be nothing left for him but the final fall?—when he can carry all before 
him and subdue every stronghold that he assaults ?—what marvel that 
he should be proud and assume the quasi-divine and personally 
infallible power which no one has the courage or the common sense 
to deny? The position of a ritualist “priest” is about the proudest 
of all in the world of human leaders. Freed from the close organiza- 
tion, the authority of the Romish Church, he is absolute in his own 
domain ; and no one understood this better than the smooth-voiced 
fiery-souled Honourable and Reverend Launcelot Lascelles, Vicar 
of Crossholme, and Richard Fullerton’s conquering foe. 

When he had gone, Cuthbert, unbuckling himself as it were from 
his medizvalism and slouching into the commonplace, took up the 
parable and spoke tartly to his sister, saying that she gave way too 
much to the vicar—he did not call him Superior, but simply the 
vicar—and paid him a vast deal too much honour. 

“ How can I?” said Theresa. “Too much honour! my director, 
a priest, and in authority over me !” 

“To a certain extent,” hesitated Cuthbert. 

“What do you mean, Cuthbert? Are you cooling towards 
Superior?” cried Theresa, half rising in her horror. This was of a truth 
bringing sacrilege into the house. 

“No, I am not cooling to him at all,” he answered, shuffling ; 
“ but his assumptions are a little extreme. He has not authority for 
all that he says and does.” 

“No one would have more over me,” said Theresa, a little beside 
his meaning. 

He left her dark, but returned, as perhaps a slight lead : 

“T think that dear Father Truscott would support my view if I 
laid it before him for decision. I think he would give it as his opinion 
that your submission to Superior savoured a little of idolatry, 
which is a sin against the Church that ranks with witchcraft. You 
yourself say that Mrs. Fullerton’s submission is extreme and not 
quite wholesome.” 

“She is married,” replied Theresa hastily; “I am not. That 
makes all the difference.” 

So it did ; but neither brother nor sister saw clearly the full signi- 
ficance of this bit of naive reasoning on the girl’s part, who thus un- 
consciously showed the direction of her own fcelings, and perhaps 
the shadow of her hopes. 

The end of this, as of other conversations of the like kind, 
was that, over-excited, distressed, and disappointed—she did not 
understand why—Theresa cried and sobbed so violently that she 
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broke one of the smaller vessels and dyed her handkerchief with 
blood. There had been a good deal of this alarming hemorrhage of 
late, but no one knew of it save Drusilla; and she was bound over to 
secresy. More than half in love as she was on her own account with 
the handsome vicar, and reading only too clearly the state to which 
poor Theresa had reduced herself, she kept all that she knew a close 
secret. She did not wish to distress her young mistress, nor to bring 
harm or confusion to the dear vicar; and she was right in thinking 
Aunt Catherine too weak, and Cuthbert too silly, to be of use had 
she told them all she knew—right too in feeling that Theresa 
must fight it out by herself and be lost or saved—“ as God wills,” 
said Drusilla piously, mistaking foily for fate. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
AND THE SMOKE THEREOF. 


TunGs always enlarge themselves in the telling, and this hysteri- 
cal attack of Theresa was exaggerated out of all likeness to its real 
self. Every kind of shameful thing was said, every kind of infamous 
reason given for what was really only the physical break-down of a 
sickly girl weakened by fasting and disease, both, and excited by reli- 
gion and love in one. Everyone was astir, everyone felt personally 
outraged on which of the two sides he or she stood; and the 
whole neighbourhood was as busy as a nest of ants when its secret 
ways are laid bare. Even Mr. Lascelles, though he had foreseen 
much, had not fully realized to what extent the fire of scandal would 
run on the dry stubble of credulity and love of gossip ; and for a 
moment stood aghast at the mischief which his ardent and devoted 
penitent had unwittingly wrought him. She, who would have given 
her life for him, had herself lighted this fire which was to scorch if not 
consume him—had herself let loose the howling pack of detractors 
and contemners who were to harass and afflict, if not to utterly 
destroy him ! He was sorry for her, but he was more sorry for himself ; 
and though in the depths of his consciousness he was vexed with him- 
self, on the surface of things, and so far as self-acknowledgment went, 
he blamed her only and held himself more sinned against than 
sinning. 

The news spread as far as Starton, and reached Lady Maine’s 
unreluctant ears. By this time it had bulged considerably, and lost 
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almost all its original form ; but my lady accepted it as it was, 
greedily, and rubbed her hands at the chance it gave her. Hating 
ritualism as she did, it was a joyful day to her when she could hit a 
blot on the professors, and pounce down on a weak place in the 
humanity of those ghostly fathers and ‘spiritual daughters. And on 
this occasion her satisfaction was complete. She believed implicitly 
all that the outlying world proclaimed. There was no doubt about it. 
There never is any doubt about things of which we know absolutely 
nothing and whereof we never examine the evidence ; and it was sure 
as the indubitable four made up of two and two, that Mr. Lascelles 
had been flirting with ‘Theresa Molyneux, and now had jilted and 
thrown her over. And if the girl had been silly enough to fall in love 
with him, and was breaking her heart at the disappointment, he 
ought to be made to marry her, said Lady Maine ; or else, she added, 
her sense of retributive justice as strong as her knowledge was weak, 
his gown ought to be taken from him. She had no patience, she said, 
with these Pharisees who go about among silly women and devour 
widows’ houses ; and if she had the management of things, she would 
make all that kind of thing penal. 

Alas for the main body of clerical proselytisers if the Lady Maines 
of Protestantism had it all their own way, and the personal love of 
their female disciples were accounted to them for sin !—and good-bye 
to the influence of the priesthood if it might deal only with the intel- 
lect of man, and not trade on the heart of woman !—that heart with 
all its strength and weakness, its hopes, its fears, its passions, its de- 
sires on which they build their stronghold and found their empire. 
That would indeed be the lamp -without the oil, the thorns laid be- 
neath the pot, and no fire at hand to make them of use. 

But though Theresa had been worse than silly to have fallen in 
love with Mr. Lascelles, and more than reprehensible to have shown 
that she had done so in public—and at church too, of all places in 
the world !—still she was motherless ; and Lady Maine was one of 
those, by no means necessarily maternal, women to whom an orphan 
girl is the fit object for all kinds of impertinence and bullying under 
the head of “ giving advice, because, poor thing, she has no mother 
to tell her any thing.” 

And now, though she abhorred the whole nest of Papists, as she 
called the congregation at Crossholme, yet this was an occasion when 
sectarian consistency must yield to womanly duty ; and Lady Maine 
felt it to be an imperative duty to go over to Churchlands and 
“speak to that silly little owl plainly. Poor foolish thing!” she 
added, holding herself erect; “ she has no one to guide her; for that 
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weak-brained old aunt of hers, with her saints and her rubbish, is no 
better than a magpie about the girl. I doubt if she knows the head 
of a leech from the tail, or how a mustard-plaister should be put on !— 
and I dare say if the thunder turned the milk sour she would say 
that some saint had done it for punishment ; though, for the matter 
of that,” said Lady Maine, her thought making a sudden return, “ it 
might be Satan who had hada hand init. For we know that he 
goes about like a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour. So 
why not the milk as well as anything else?” 

Prompt and decided, Lady Maine drove off at once on this 
mission of “ rallying” ‘Theresa Molyneux ; and of course found her 
at home—and visible. With the feverish obstinacy that characterizes 
her disease, the poor girl insisted on it that she was not really ill— 
that she was getting better daily, and as soon as the spring came 
she would be quite well. Meanwhile she would give up nothing that 
she could possibly retain, and she would not give up seeing those who 
might call. For this week she was forbidden to leave the house ; 
but Superior had not interdicted visitors, of whom Lady Maine was 
the first. 

She came into the room with her usual martial stride and military 
bearing. Her thickly wadded mantle of black velvet, trimmed with 
broad bands of Russian sable, made her look bigger than she really 
was ; and her sweeping train of heavy silk, and her high bonnet 
surmounted by a plume of hearse-like feathers, increased her appa- 
rent stature by at the least eight or ten inches. Truly she was a for- 
midable creature to look at; and her deep-toned voice, with the 
uncompromising directness on which she prided herself, made her as 
formidable to listen to. 

She stood over the flushed and attenuated girl lying on the sofa 
as if she had been a nightmare in bodily substance ; and Theresa 
knew instinctively that she had an ordeal to face. She was so sorry 
that this rasping creature had been let in and both Aunt Catherine 
and Cuthbert out! But as the thing was on her it had to be gone 
through, and Lady Maine was mortal like any other and with a 
dinner hour at the end of the day. 

“Well, Miss Molyneux,” began my lady severely, “and how 
may you be to-day ?” 

“Very well, thank you, Lady Maine,” said Theresa. 

“ You call this being very well, do you? I don’t ; and I don’t see 
how you could be much worse, you foolish child, to be alive there 
on that sofa at all.” ) 

“I am getting better,” said Theresa; and then she coughed 
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with what Lady Maine, in speaking of this interview, called “that 
churchyard cough of hers—and she saying she was quite well indeed ! 
It was downright impiety and flying in the face of Providence !” 

“ And what have you to say for yourself, making that precious 
scene that I heard of in church, last Sunday?” asked my lady as 
severely as before. ‘“‘ Pretty goings-on indeed when a young woman 
like you can go shrieking and screaming in the middle of the Litany, 
and accuse herself of goodness knows what sins and wickednesses ! 
It is time the Bishop looked you all up here in this blackhole of 
Papistry—that is, my opinion ; and the sooner a stop is put to all 
this impiety and idolatry the better for every one concerned. It isn’t 
decent, Miss Molyneux ; and now you see where all your High 
Church vagaries have led you !” 

“ I do not suppose I am the only one who has been taken ill in 
church,” said Theresa, plucking up a spirit ; ‘and I do not see what 
the High Church, as you call it—what our Anglicanism—has to do 
with it.” 

“ Listen to the poll-parrot !” cried my lady disdainfully. “No; 
and you are not the first silly girl who has fallen in love with a 
smooth-tongued, designing priest !” she added. 

“Lady Maine!” said Theresa, raising herself in her indig- 
nation. 

“Qh yes! it is all very well to say, ‘Lady Maine’ here, and 
‘Lady Maine’ there, but Lady Maine knows what she is about as 
well as any one can tell her ; and this is just the simple truth, Miss 
Molyneux—you are madly in love with that good-for-nothing parson 
of yours, and the whole county knows it and is talking of it. 
And if your brother does not take it up and bring it into court, he 
ought. That’sall I have to say!” 

“ My brother ! do you think he believes such an infamy as this !” 
cried Theresa violently agitated. 

“Of course you deny it ; all girls do when things are as plain as 
this scarlet shawl of mine. But others must be allowed to judge,” 
said my lady grimly. “And as far as I myself go, I have no doubt 
on the matter. You have fallen head over ears in love, I tell you ; 
and you are a foolish girl for your pains. That kind of man never 
marries, bless you!” withsupreme contempt. ‘“ He would lose half 
his power over girls like you if he did. Cannot you see that for your- 
self? So take my advice. The wisest thing you can do is to wipe 
all this folly out of your mind and begin afresh. Make a clean 
sweep of it—your ritualism ; playing with the fire of Romanism you 
mean !—your abominable confession, Mr. Lascelles, hysterics, and 
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all the rest of it ; and take shame to yourself that you have been so 
foolish hitherto, and resolve to be wiser for the future. You may be 
forgiven as far as you have gone, because you have no mother to 
tell you things, and keep you in the right way—and that aunt of yours 
is little better than a child herself ; but now that I have spoken to 
you, you have no excuse. You cannot say that you have not been 
told the truth and put right.” 

“ T do not see what you wish me to give up, Lady Maine,” said 
Theresa, whose answer was delayed because of a terrible fit of cough- 
ing, during which Lady Maine patted her back rather forcibly, as if 
she had been choking, and nearly killed her on the spot. ‘‘ Would 
you wish me not to go to church? What is it you think so wicked 
in our lives ?” 

“What do I think wicked, child? Your putting your faith in 
stocks and stones instead of in the precious Scriptures—your worship 
of the creature instead of the Creator, and letting Mr. Lascelles carry 
you off your feet, as you do. It is not decent, I tell you! You an 
unmarried girl too! And that pretty little Mrs. Fullerton with a 
husband! It is downright iniquity and the abomination of desola- 
tion ; that is what it is, and so I tell you !” 

“T do not know what you mean,” said Theresa wearily, and turned 
her face inwards to the pillow. 

“Why! don’t you confess, and take the sacrament every week, and 
have saints’ days, and processions and vestments, and spend more 
than half your time in church ?” the lady said in a surprised way. 
“ And then you say you don’t know what I mean, indeed! What 
more could I mean, and what more could you all do? Would you 
make that parson of yours a pope at once? You have done the 
most you could ; if you did more, you’d have to carry him about as 
a gilt idol with diamond eyes! I dare say, if the truth was known, 
you kiss his foot, as those benighted Romans do with their Pope. 
It would be only like you all if you did.” 

“ He is worthy of it,” said Theresa with strange passion. 

Lady Maine rose. 

“T see that you are given over to your witchcrafts and idolatries,” 
she said in her deep, bell-mouthed way ; “and I see that my kindly 
Christian endeavour to bring you back to the truth of the Gospel has 
not been met in the spirit which it deserved. I, a Christian mother, 
come to offer you, a motherless girl, good advice; to show you where 
you have done wrong, and how you can repent. You put up your 
shoulder, and turn a deaf ear to me. Don’t say, however, that you 
have net been warned. At the Last Day remember you will have to 
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give an account for all your means of grace misused; and this visit 
of mine to-day will be one of them.” 

“T should have to give an account if I neglected the means held 
out to me by the dear Church,” said Theresa, still too much roused 
to know the cooling influence of social fear. 

“ Poor misguided girl! I will pray for you,” said my lady with 
acrimony. “I will pray that you may be led into the way of Gospel 
truth.” 

“ Rather ask the prayers of the Church for yourself, that you 
may be made one of her children,” retorted Theresa. 

“You are obstinate and impertinent !” said my lady angrily. “I 
am wasting my time here.” 

“ T must always love the Church and obey her teaching, through 
her priests,” said Theresa. 

“ May God forgive you!” said Lady Maine, turning from the 
couch by which she had been standing, and striding out of the room 
like one who has discharged her conscience of a heavy burden, and 
now is free to harbour in its stead a due amount of righteous in- 
dignation. 

And when she had gone, Theresa had another fit of coughing, 
which ended in again that fatal red line—the measure that told how 
life was wasting. 

Lady Maine was not the only woman who came to play the part 
of a chastizing mother to the child of many and daughter of none. 
Sister Agnes also took on herself the office which indeed was hers 
by right of place—hers according to her rank in the local theocratic 
executive—and came to administer correction and rebuke in her own 
manner. 

If my lady was rough as granite, the Sister was sharp as steel, 
and spared this poor erring Sappho of ecclesiasticism no more 
than did the coarse-grained, military-minded lady of Starton. She 
spoke to her certainly smoothly, even smilingly and with her best 
breeding. She asked after her health down to the minutest sym- 
ptoms, with a pathological kind of sympathy that would have made 
the fortune of a hospital nurse. Then she touched on the scene of 
last Sunday ; said it was a pity and a grievous offence that must be 
atoned for ; that she ought to have asked for help against the tempta- 
tion, and to be supported in her weakness. 

And when Theresa averred that she had—that she had prayed 
and prayed till all grew dark about her, and she felt as if God had 
deserted her and given her over into the clutches of Satan—the 


Sister bent her eyes on her with a look so searching, so steady, that 
Ma 
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Theresa quailed before it, while she said, in her gentlest voice, her 
stillest manner : 

“You did not ask in the right way, my child, else grace would 
have come to you. You make the Eternal Promise of no avail if you 
do not see this.” 

“T did my best,” said Theresa weeping. 

“ Ah !” said the Sister, bland, imperturbable, hard, severe ; “some 
fly was in the ointment, and it was some earthly film of your own 
corrupt nature that had come between you and eternal light.” 

Going on, she said in the same way of personal smoothness and 
intrinsic cruelty : 

“T must tell you now, dear Theresa, how greatly Superior was 
shocked at the whole scene. I know how good and kind he is, 
and that in all probability he would not tell you what he felt when 
he called. You are in a delicate state of health at this moment, and 
he would wish to spare you. He is never one to break the bruised 
reed ; but he was revolted and distressed beyond all measure. 
Nothing but the grace which surrounds him could have borne him 
through that painful trial with the dignity and patience so peculiarly 
his own—the ideal of the Christian gentleman as he is ! ” 

She watched Theresa narrowly while she praised her brother so 
enthusiastically. It was part of the punishment that she had devised 
for the girl, with whom indeed she was so irate that it was with great 
difficulty she could control herself even to this outward seeming 
of quietness. 

“T am so sorry!” cried Theresa, her ready tears flowing fast. 
“ And he is so splendid—so great! To think that I, of all people, 
should have vexed him !” 

“ It was a grievous pity,” said the Sister. “To a man like Superior, 
so essentially pure-minded and self-controlled, these wild excesses of 
undisciplined nature in woman-—these mad, screaming hysterics, for 
nothing—are beyond all things hateful. Women are to him ina 
certain sense sacred creatures; as they are to all men with his prin- 
ciples. He wishes to see in them only the virtues and perfections of 
saints and virgin martyrs ; and anything else pains and disgusts him, 
oh! more than I can say! And you see I know him,” she added 
with meaning. 

“ Yes,” said Theresa dejectedly. “How sorry and ashamed 
I am !” 

“A man who has vowed to devote himself to the service of the 
Church—who will never marry, never !—never!” repeated Sister 
Agnes with an intensity of emphasis which, in a less holy person, one 
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would have said was passionate feminine spitefulness—‘ a man who 
has a horror of all coarseness and publicity, to be appealed to in the 
midst of his holy office by a girl in the crowd of his congregation 
going into a shrieking fit of hysterics! It was most unfortunate— 
most lamentable on all accounts ; and will give the enemy cause to 
rejoice over him!” said Sister Agnes, with a tight and nervous 
clasping of her hands together to prevent that irritable flicking of the 
fingers of less subdued people. 

“Tf I could do anything——” murmured poor Theresa, between 
sobbing and that dreadful cough ! 

“No, you can only perform penance for your own sin,” said the 
Sister severely. “The public shame and hindrance Superior must 
live through as he best can. It will be a hard trial, but God will 
strengthen him to bear it. But we scarcely looked for such a 
stumbling-block to our work here from you, Theresa. You have been 
one of our.dearest and most cared for, and from you has come this 
cutting insult, this terrible wrong-doing !” 

“Sister Agnes ! have mercy!” cried the poor girl, holding out her 
arms and catching at the Sister convulsively. 

The Sister unclasped her hand with her strong vice-like grip. 

“T will have no scenes, Theresa,” she said severely. “ Be quiet, 
this instant, or I shall leave you.” 

She might as well have commanded the waves of the sea to be 
still. Sorrow and shame for what she knew—unexpressed anguish 
for what she did not know—overpowered her, weak as she was ; and 
when Sister Agnes rang the bell and summoned Drusilla to her 
tortured mistress, she and the maid both thought that she would have 
died in their hands. 

“Faugh!” said the Sister brushing her dress hastily, as she left 
the house ; “ it is full of her shameless love! I feel unclean—as if 
I had been sitting with a leper! Ah, this leprosy of passion—this 
vileness of earth that clings about such girls and women! And my 
brother, who encourages it all—who has made both this little fool 
and Mrs. Fullerton, and half a hundred more, in love with him— 
it is shameful! hideous! I will have no more of it. My soul turns 
against it all. I hate this place and all the work that goes on in it, 
and I hate myself that I ever gave in to the scheme of helping it 
forward. It is insincere, personal, vicious, earthly. The very 
pivot is Launcelot’s dangerous power over Hermione Fullerton; 
and though she is right to discard that atheist husband of hers, she is 
infamously wrong in her motives.” 

While thinking all this bitterly, she suddenly came upon Virginia, 
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walking alone, in her Lenten robes of solemn black relieved only by 
the blue scarf which she wore in token of the Heavenly Mother 
whose child she was. 

“ Here at least is one whose touch is pure !” she said to herself ; 
“and who abhors as much as I do the follies of the sillier sex 
and the vices of the viler!” 

In which brief catalogue the Sister summarized the whole of that 
portion of humanity which loves according to nature, and does not 
waste in visions and reveries the forces given for humanity and 
reality. 

“ My Mother!” said Virginia with fervour as they met. 

And when the Sister answered back, “‘ My good child, well met !” 
the girl’s happiness was complete—as complete as was at any time 
Theresa’s when Superior made her understand that he loved her like a 
man, while directing her like a spirit; made her understand, mark you; 
but never committed himself by one word or gesture which he could 
not explain away on the score of paternal guidance, and as having 
no more special meaning than if she had been a child, or both a pair 
of china images. 

The whole place continued in an uproar, and, in spite of the 
vicar’s partisans and their unwearied activity of explanation, things 
looked ugly for this handsome celibate who had introduced ritualism 
and confession, Even Father Truscott was moved to speak a little 
by the by, and by no means in a straight line, to his friend round 
whose feet all these waves of scandal surged ; and to recommend to 
him, allusively, a little more discipline and a little less fascination. 

Speaking in generals of the best conduct of a congregation, and 
specially of the female part of it, Father Truscott said quietly that he, 
for his part, had always fought shy of hysterical temperaments, however 
precious their zeal when won. He found them the most difficult of 
all to manage, and always capable of doing as much harm as good. 

“They personify too much,” he said, looking at the ceiling as if 
studying the map of fine cracks that had come into the whitewash. 
“ A priest, however holy, becomes a man to them, and their director 
is their personal and private friend. Sometimes, wretched creatures, 
they even permit themselves to love ; and the priest suffers in his 
office for their miserable inconsistency and want of vital religion.” 

“ Yet we must brave all danger for the sake of the gain that may 
accrue to the Church,” said Mr. Lascelles gravely. “It is an inces- 
sant fighting with wild beasts ; and this is only one of the herd.” 

“It is delicate work—needs cautious handling,” said the Father. 

‘For myself I have always avoided the whole range ; and those 
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women whom I have sought to influence were eminently safe by tem- 
perament as well as principle. And when I was a younger man I 
was even more careful. The Church will never be safe from misad- 
ventures and misunderstandings,” he continued, “ until the celibacy 
of the clergy is made part of the legal condition of orders, so that no 
false hopes can be possible. Then, if women love they will love with 
their eyes open and to their own shame and damnation.” 

But Mr. Lascelles objected, and said he thought that this, like 
many other things, should be a matter of choice and individual 
will ; and that enforced celibacy would deprive of its grace and benefit 
that which was voluntarily undertaken. 

“Ah!” said Father Truscott smiling; “it is always the same 
thing with you, Superior. You boggle at discipline outside yourself, 
and want to be at the head of all organization and authority. 
You must be commandant—you will not be lieutenant ; and your 
position has not only its spiritual danger but its organic weakness— 
as any close reasoner could point out.” 

It was a bold thing to say, even from a Father ; but the vicar did 
not resent the liberty. On the contrary he smiled too, joined his 
hands together according to his wont, beat his clean, well-kept taper 
finger-tips lightly against each other, and accepted his rebuke as meekly 
as if he had been a little girl at the knee of her mother. A rebuke 
according to Father Truscott, it was his title to honour to Mr. Lascelles. 
In this war with the Bishops, as well as with the law of the land, which 
the ritualist clergy are carrying on in England, and where each man 
is leader, general, bishop, pope to himself, the very charm of the 
contest lies in the fact that while all make the freedom of the Church 
to exercise tyrayny over the laity the main object, each fights in 
his own way, and pays no obedience to any authority whatsoever, 
other than that which he chooses to elect for his own particular 
guidance. Bashi-bazouks of ecclesiasticism as they are, only the 
sincere and the humble go over to Rome, where rightfully they 
belong ; because they only will give up this terrible fascination of 
personal power—this seductive snare of spiritual autocracy—for the 
sake of what they believe to be the truth. And Mr. Lascelles was not 
of these. 

“We must do what we can, left by our leaders without guidance 
as we are,” said the vicar in reply, with perfect urbanity. ‘“ We must 
pray against vanity and self-sufficiency ; but until our beloved Church 
has taken to herself her own unfettered rights of organization, we 
must each act for the best according to the light vouchsafed.” 

They looked at each other searchingly ; but neither read what 
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the other wished should be kept hidden. Each man was sincere in 
his aims, hypocritical in his methods ; crafty, self-controlled, secret and 
clever. They were well matched in their game, but between the two 
it was Mr. Lascelles this time who was the dupe. 

Not only the blatant exaggerations of the world which knew 
nothing and the strictures of his friend who knew too much, the 
frosty displeasure of his sister and the embarrassed annoyance of 
Hermione, troubled the vicar’s peace at this time, but anonymous 
letters flew about like tongues of fire, and made that which was already 
bad still worse than need be. More than one was sent to the vicar 
accusing him of shameful deeds that would not bear translating into 
speech ; and more than one was sent even to poor Theresa, ill, and 
perhaps even now dying, as she was known tobe. An expert might 
have made out a family likeness to the little chandler’s weekly bills 
for soap and oil and candles ; but the writing was cleverly disguised, 
and there were no calligraphic experts at Crossholme. As it 
was they came in with the general difficulties and disagreeables of the 
time ; and though they chafed the proud nature of the English 
gentleman as well as the autocratic priest, yet they had to be borne ; 
and all things are “lived down” at last, thought Mr. Lascelles. 

Meanwhile the talk grew and grew, and the feeling raised thereby 
was more bitter and yet more bitter in the minds of those who had 
not given in to the new movement, though it brought the phalanx of 
believers into apparently a still closer, more compact, more solid body. 
But to those who were against the whole thing these vile reports and 
shameless commentaries were a weapon which they did not scruple 
to use. Things went so far that one day when the vicar was passing 
Tom Moorhead’s forge a word came hissing out with the sparks from 
the iron that struck his ear with a sense of burning ; and some one 
standing by the fire laughed brutally. He stopped, turned back, 
and stepped inside the threshold. 

“Good day, my men,” he said with clerical abruptness. “ Is 
there any one here among you that belongs to God ?” 

It was a bold thing to do; but boldness takes in England, and 
some of the men answered him respectfully enough ; if Tom himself, 
standing there in the ruddy light, with his bushy red beard turned to 
flame and his brawny arms bare to the shoulder, gave the horse-shoe 
which he was forging a vicious blow as if he had had the vicar’s 
head between and answered bluffly : 

“ I don’t know what you mean by belonging to God, master. If 
you mean do we belong to that rag and doll shop of yours, I take it 
that we don’t, and we don’t wish to neither.” 
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“ All in good time, Tom,” said the vicar cheerily, standing there 
in the doorway erect, unruffled, speckless, the deau idéa/ of the high- 
caste priest !—“ You are too honest a fellow in your own way to be 
let to go to perdition. The grace which turned Saul the persecutor 
into Paul the Apostle will some day draw you too from the darkness 
to the light.” 

“ No, sir, it won’t. I’m a fossil, I am,” said Tom with a jeering 
laugh. “ You can’t change a fossil !” 

“No,” returned the vicar quickly. “ You can only clear him 
from his crust. That is something, is it not, my man ?—clean him 
round the edges, scrape away all that mass of limestone and chalk 
in which he is embedded, and make him come to his best. Even 
fossils, you see, ‘Tom, can be done something with by care; and 
the Power which created can restore.” 

“ Ah, the jingle goes well!” said Tom, turning his back rudely ; 
** but it don’t get over me. Come mates, beara hand! I have my 
work to do, and can’t stand chopping logic with this gentleman all 
day.” 

“ Well, I will not detain you any longer,” said the vicar with 
perfect composure. “ You are busy now, I see. Good day, Tom. 
Good day, my men. Remember what I always have to tell you— 
the awful choice between good and evil, time and eternity, heaven 
and hell, that you are called on to make and are now making. Let 
each man among you put this question to himself solemnly :—‘ What 
have I chosen? which am I choosing?’ Good day. God be with 
you all.” 

“Come mates! dang it all!” cried Tom impatiently, “ this 
balderdash has lasted long enough. It may do for a few foolish 
wenches as have nothing else to think of, but it won’t go down with 
us. We are men, and have learned in quite another school. Here, 
Jim, bear a hand and look sharp!” 

But some of the men said, “ Good day, sir,” humanely, as the 
vicar turned ; and no one again flung out that shameful word as he 
passed—so far recognizing his English courage in bearding the surliest 
lion of them all in his den. 


( 70 be continued.) 
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NOTE ON THE HISTORICAL PLAY 
OF KING EDWARD 111. 


Part I. 


HE epitaph of German criticism on Shakespeare was long since 
written by the unconscious hand which penned the following 
sentence ; an inscription worthy of perpetual record on the registers 
of Gotham or in the day-book of the yet unstranded Ship of 
Fools :— 

“ Thomas Lord Cromwell :—Sir John Oldcastle:—A Yorkshire 
Tragedy.—The three last pieces are not only unquestionably Shake- 
speare’s, but in my opinion they deserve to be classed among his 
best and maturest works.” 

This memorable opinion is the verdict of the modest and judicious 
Herr von Schlegel : who had likewise in his day the condescension to 
inform our ignorance of the melancholy fact so strangely overlooked 
by the contemporaries of Christopher Marlowe, that “ his verses are 
flowing, but without energy.” Strange, but true ; too strange, we may 
reasonably infer, not to be true. Only to German eyes has the treasure- 
house of English poetry ever disclosed a secret of this kind: to 
German ears alone has such discord or default been ever perceptible 
in its harmonies. 

Now, the facts with regard to this triad of plays are briefly these. 
Thomas Lord Cromwell is a piece of such utterly shapeless, spiritiess, 
bodiless, soulless, senseless, helpless, worthless rubbish, that there is 
no known writer of Shakespeare’s age to wham it could be ascribed 
without the infliction of an unwarrantable insult on that writer's 
memory. Sir Fohn Oldcastle is the compound piecework of four 
minor playwrights, one of them afterwards and otherwise eminent as 
a poet—Munday, Drayton, Wilson, and Hathaway: a thin sample of 
poetic patchery cobbled up and stitched together so as to serve its 
hour for a season without falling to pieces at the first touch. The 
Yorkshire Tragedy is a coarse, crude, and vigorous impromptu, in 
which we possibly might almost think it possible that Shakespeare 
had a hand (or at least a finger), if we had any reason to suppose 
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that during the last ten years of his life he was likely to have taken 
part in any such dramatic improvisation. 

These are matters of such obsolete notoriety to all students, that 
the very recapitulation of the facts would be an impertinence in a 
time which had not shown itself tolerant of such illimitable ignorance 
and such incalculable impudence as may find vent in the duncery 
and quackery of a Sham Shakespeare Society, And as long as 
English dunces are found ready to accept and to circulate as critical 
gold the current brass of German pedants, so long will it be worth 
while to exhibit in the indecorous nakedness of their undraped 
absurdity the presumptions and assumptions of the least incompetent 
lecturers in that foreign school. 

The example and the exposure of Schlegel’s misadventures in 
this line have not sufficed to warn off minor blunderers from treading 
with emulous confidence “through forthrights and meanders” in 
the very muddiest of their precursor’s traces. Among the latest 
developments of impertinent imbecility in the Sham Shakespearean 
quarter of the good town of Gotham, we may notice the revival of a 
well-nigh still-born theory, first dropped in a modest corner of the 
critical world exactly a hundred and seventeen years ago. Its parent, 
notwithstanding this perhaps venial indiscretion, was apparently an 
honest and modest gentleman, by no means to be confounded with 
any brazen-browed and brazen-throated gang of dunces assembling 
at the presidential bray of a professional proficient in the Early 
English dialect of Billingsgate Market. And the play itself, which 
this ingenuous theorist was fain, with all diffidence, to try whether 
haply he might be permitted to foist on the apocryphal fatherhood of 
Shakespeare, is not without such minor merits as may excuse us for 
wasting a few minutes on examination of the theory which seeks to 
confer on it the factitious and artificial attraction of a spurious and 
adventitious interest. 

“The Raigne of King Edward the third: As it hath bin sundrie 
times plaied about the Citie of London,” was published in 1596, and 
ran through two or three anonymous editions before the date of the 
generation was out which first produced it. Having thus run to the 
end of its natural tether, it fell as naturally into the oblivion which 
has devoured, and has not again disgorged, so many a more precious 
production of its period. In 1760 it was reprinted in the “ Prolu- 
sions” of Edward Capell, whose text is now before me. This editor 
was the first mortal to suggest that his newly unearthed treasure 
might possibly be a windfall from the topless tree of Shakespeare. 
Being, as I have said, a duly modest and an evidently honest man , 
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he admits “with candour” that there is no jot or tittle of “external 
evidence” whatsoever to be alleged in support of this gratuitous 
attribution : but he submits, with some fair show of reason, that 
there is a certain “resemblance between the style of his ” (that is, of 
Shakespeare’s) “earlier performances and of the work in question ” ; 
and, without the slightest show of any reason whatever, he appends to 
this humble and plausible plea the unspeakably unhappy assertion 
that at the time of its appearance “ there was no known writer equal 
to such a play” ; whereas at a moderate computation there were, I 
should say, on the authority of Henslowe’s Diary, at least a dozen— 
and not improbably a score. In any case there was one then newly 
dead, too long before his time, whose memory stands even higher 
above the possible ascription of such a work than that of the ado- 
lescent Shakespeare's very self. 

Of one point we may be sure, even where so much is unsure as 
we find it here: in the curt atheological phrase of the Persian 
Lucretius, “one thing is certain, and the rest is lies.” The author 
of Xing Edward J/1. was a devout student and a humble follower 
of Christopher Marlowe, not yet wholly disengaged by that august 
and beneficent influence from all attraction towards the “jigging 
veins of rhyming mother-wits ;” and fitter on the whole to follow 
this easier and earlier vein of writing, half lyrical in manner and half 
elegiac, than to brace upon his punier limbs the young giant’s newly 
fashioned buskin of blank verse. The signs of this growing struggle, 
the traces of this incomplete emancipation, are perceptible throughout 
in the alternate prevalence of two conflicting and irreconcilable 
styles; which yet affords no evidence or suggestion of a double 
authorship. For the intelligence which moulds and informs the 
whole work, the spirit which pervades and imbues the general 
design, is of a piece, so to speak, throughout; a point imperceptible 
to the eye, a touchstone intangible by the finger, alike of a scholiast 
and a dunce. 

Another test, no less unmistakable by the student and no less 
indiscernible to the sciolist, is this: that whatever may be the 
demerits of this play, they are due to no voluntary or involuntary 
carelessness or haste. Here is not the swift impatient journeywork 
of a rough and ready hand; here is no sign of such compulsory 
hurry in the discharge of a task something less than welcome, if not 
of an imposition something less than tolerable, as we may rationally 
believe ourselves able to trace in great part of Marlowe’s work : in 
the latter half of Zhe Jew of Malta, in the burlesque interludes of 
Doctor Faustus, and well-nigh throughout the whole scheme and 
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course of Zhe Massacre at Paris. Whatever in King Edward 
III. is mediocre or worse is evidently such as it is through no 
passionate or slovenly precipitation of handiwork, but through pure 
incompetence to do better. The blame of the failure, the shame of 
the shortcoming, cannot be laid to the account of any momentary 
excess or default in emotion, of passing exhaustion or excitement, 
of intermittent impulse and reaction; it is an indication of lifelong 
and irremediable impotence. And it is further to be noted that by 
far the least unsuccessful parts of the play are also by far the most 
unimportant. The capacity of the author seems to shrink and swell 
alternately, to erect its plumes and deject them, to contract and to 
dilate the range and orbit of its flight, in a steadily inverse degree to 
the proportionate interest of the subject or worth of the topic in 
hand. There could be no surer proof that it is neither the early nor 
the hasty work of a great or even a remarkable poet. It is the best 
that could be done at any time by a conscientious and studious 
workman of technically insufficient culture and of naturally limited 
means. 

I would not, however, be supposed to undervalue the genuine 
and graceful ability of execution displayed by the author at his best. 
He could write at times very much after the earliest fashion of the 
adolescent Shakespeare; in other words, after the fashion of the day 
or hour, to which in some degree the greatest writer of that hour or 
that day cannot choose but conform at starting, and the smallest 
writer must needs conform for ever. By the rule which would 
attribute to Shakespeare every line written in his first manner which 
appeared during the first years of his poetic progress, it is hard to 
say what amount of bad verse or better, current during the rise and 
the reign of their several influences,—for this kind of echo or of 
copywork, consciously or unconsciously repercussive or reflective, 
begins with the very first audible sound of a man’s voice in song, 
with the very first noticeable stroke of his hand in painting—it is 
hard to say what amount of tolerable or intolerable work might not 
or may not be assignabie by scholiasts of the future to Byron or to 
Shelley, to Mr. Tennyson or to Mr. Browning. A time by this rule 
might come—but I am fain to think better of the Fates—when by 
comparison of detached words and collation of dismembered phrases 
the memory of Mr. Tennyson would be weighted and degraded by 
the ascription of whole volumes of pilfered and diluted verse now 
current—if not yet submerged—under the name or the pseudonym 
of the present Viceroy—or Vice-empress is it ?—of India. But the 
obvious truth is this: the voice of Shakespeare’s adolescence had as 
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usual an echo in it of other men’s notes : I can remember the name 
of but one poet whose voice from the beginning had none ; who 
started with a style of his own, though he may have chosen to annex 
— annex the wise it call;” convey is obsolete—to annex whole 
phrases or whole verses at need, for the use or the ease of an idle 
minute ; and this name of course is Marlowe’s. So starting, Shake- 
speare had yet (like all other and lesser poets born) some perceptible 
notes in his yet half-boyish voice that were not borrowed; and these 
were at once caught up and re-echoed by such fellow-pupils with 
Shakespeare of the young Master of them all—such humbler and 
feebler disciples, or simpler sheep (shall we call them ?) of the great 
“dead shepherd ”—as the now indistinguishable author of Xing 
Edward I1/. 

In the first scene of the first act the imitation of Marlowe must be 
patent to the most purblind German pedant, and perceptible through 
his spectacles to the most impudent English dunce. Possibly there 
may also be an imitation of the still imitative style of Shakespeare, 
and the style may be most accurately definable as a copy of a copy 
—a study after the manner of Marlowe, not at second hand, but at 
third. In any case, being obviously too flat and feeble to show a 
touch of either godlike hand, this scene may be set aside at once to 
make way for the second. 

The second scene is more animated, but low in style till we come 
to the outbreak of rhyme. In other words, the energetic or active 
part is at best passable—fluent and decent commonplace: but where 
the style turns undramatic and runs into mere elegiacs, a likeness 
becomes perceptible to the first elegiac style of Shakespeare. Wit- 
ness these lines spoken by the King in contemplation of the Countess 
of Salisbury’s beauty, while yet struggling against the nascent motions 
of a base love :— 


Now in the sun alone it doth not lie 

With light to take light from a mortal eye: 

For here two day-stars that mine eyes would sce 
More than the sun steal mine own light from me. 
Contemplative desire ! desire to be 

In contemplation that may master thee ! 


Decipit exemplar vitits imitabile: if Shakespeare ever saw or heard 
these pretty lines, he should have felt the unconscious rebuke implied 
in such close and facile imitation of his own early elegiacs. Asa 
serious mimicry of his first manner, a critical parody summing up in 
little space the sweet faults of his poetic nonage, with its barren 
overgrowth of unprofitable flowers—bright point, soft metaphor, and 
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sweet elaborate antithesis—this is as good of its kind as anything 
between Aristophanes and Horace Smith. Indeed, it may remind us 
of that parody on the soft, superfluous, flowery and frothy style of 
Agathon, which at the opening of the Zhesmophoriazuse cannot but 
make the youngest and most ignorant reader laugh, though the oldest 
and most learned has never set eyes on a line of the original verses 
which supplied the incarnate god of comic song with matter for such 
exquisite burlesque. 

To the speech above cited the reply of the Countess is even 
gracefuller, and closer to the same general model of fanciful elegiac 
dialogue :— 

Let not thy presence, like the April sun, 
Flatter our earth, and suddenly be done : 
More happy do not make our outward wall 
Than thou wilt grace our inward house withal. 
Our house, my liege, is like a country swain, 

_ Whose habit rude, and manners blunt and plain, 
Presageth naught ; yet inly beautified 
With bounty’s riches, and fair hidden pride ; 
For where the golden ore doth buried lie, 
The ground, undecked with nature’s tapestry, 
Seems barren, sere, unfertile, fruitless, dry ; 
And where the upper turf of earth doth boast 
His pride, perfumes, and particoloured cost, 
Delve there, and find this issue, and their pride, 
To spring from ordure and corruption’s side. 
But, to make up my all too long compare, 
These ragged walls no testimony are 
What is within ; but, like a cloak, doth hide 
From weather’s waste the under garnished pride. 
More gracious than my terms can let thee be, 
Entreat thyself to stay awhile with me. 


Not only the exquisite grace of this charming last couplet, but the 
smooth sound strength, the fluency and clarity of the whole passage, 
may serve to show that the original suggestion of Capell, if (as I 
think) untenable, was not (we must admit) unpardonable. The 
very oversight perceptible to any eye and painful to any ear not 
sealed up by stepdame nature from all perception of pleasure or of 
pain derivable from good verse or bad—the reckless reiteration of the 
same rhyme with but one poor couplet intervening—suggests rather 
the oversight of an unfledged poet than the obtuseness of a full-grown 
poeticule or poetaster. 


? Capell has altered this to ‘‘ proud perfumes” ; marking the change in a 
note, with the scrupulous honesty which would seem to have usually distinguished 
him from more daring and more famous editors: 
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But of how many among the servile or semi-servile throng of 
imitators in every generation may not as much as this be said by 
tolerant or kindly judges! Among the herd that swarm after the 
heel or fawn upon the hand of Mr. Tennyson, more than one, more 
than two or three, have come as close as his poor little viceregal or 
vice-imperial parasite to the very touch and action of the master’s 
hand which feeds them unawares from his platter as they fawn ; as 
close as this nameless and short-winded satellite to the gesture and 
the stroke of Shakespeare’s. For this also must be noted ; that the 
resemblance here is but of stray words, of single lines, of separable 
passages. ‘The whole tone of the text, the whole build of the play, 
the whole scheme of the poem, is far enough from any such resem- 
blance. The structure, the composition, is feeble, incongruous, 
inadequate, effete. But this, of course, is imperceptible and imma- 
terial to the blatant and bellowing dunces who swallow the cast 
theories of strangers to disgorge them again in English. Which 
indeed is no great matter; but the student of another sort will 
remark at a first glance what a short-breathed runner, what a broken- 
winded athlete in the lists of tragic verse, is the indiscoverable author 
of this play. 

There is another point which the Neo-Shakespearean synagogue 
will by no man be expected to appreciate ; for to apprehend it 
requires some knowledge and some understanding of the poetry of 
the Shakespearean age—so surely we now should call it, rather than 
Elizabethan or Jacobean, for the sake of verbal convenience, if not 
for the sake of literary decency ; and such knowledge or under- 
standing no sane man will expect to find in any such quarter. Even 
in the broad coarse comedy of the period we find here and there the 
same sweet and simple echoes of the very cradle-song (so to call it) 
of our drama : so like Shakespeare, they might say who knew nothing 
of Shakespeare’s fellows, that we cannot choose but recognise his 
hand. Here as always first in the field—the genuine and golden 
harvest-field of Shakespearean criticism, Charles Lamb has cited a 
passage from Green's Tu Quogue—a comedy miserably misreprinted 
in Dodsley’s Old Plays—on which he observes that “ this is so like 
Shakespeare, that we seem to remember it,” being as it is a girl’s 
gentle lamentation over the selfish, exacting, suspicious and trustless 
love of man, as contrasted with the swift simple surrender of a 
woman’s love at the first heartfelt appeal to her pity—“‘we seem to 
remember it,” says Lamb, as a speech of Desdemona uttered ona 
first perception or suspicion of jealousy or alienation in Othello. 
This lovely passage—if I dare say so, in contravention to the 
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authority of Lamb, whose very name or whose hastiest word must 
needs on this or any matter outweigh many a babbling and brawling 
generation of Sham Shakespeareans—this lovely passage is indeed as 
like the manner of Shakespeare as it can be—to eyes ignorant of what 
his fellows can do ; but it is not like the manner of the Shakespeare 
who wrote Ofhello. This, however, is beside the question. It is 
very like the Shakespeare who wrote the Comedy of Errors— 
Love's Labour's Lost—Romeo and Juliet. It is so like that had 
we fallen upon it in any of these plays it would long since have been 
a household word in all men’s mouths for sweetness, truth, simplicity, 
perfect and instinctive accuracy of touch. It is very much liker the 
first manner of Shakespeare than any passage in Xing Edward 11]. 
And no Sham Shakespearean critic that I know of—but this may be 
due rather to superfluity of ignorance than to deficiency of impudence 
on the part of that earless and eyeless gang—has yet assigned to the 
hapless object of his howling homage the authorship of Green's 
Tu Quogue. 

Returning to our text, we find in the short speech of the King 
with which the first act is wound up yet another couplet which has 
the very ring in it of Shakespeare’s early notes—the catch at words 
rather than play on words which his tripping tongue in youth could 


never resist : 
Countess, albeit my business urgeth me, 
It shall attend while I attend on thee. 


And with this pretty little instance of courtly and courteous eu- 
phuism we pass from the first to the second and most important 
act in the play. 

Any reader well versed in the text of Shakespeare, and ill versed 
in the work of his early rivals and his later pupils, might well be 
forgiven if on a first reading of the speech with which this act opens 
he should cry out with Capell that here at least was the unformed 
hand of the Master perceptible and verifiable indeed. The writer, 
he might say, has the very glance of his eye, the very trick of his 
gait, the very note of his accent. But on getting a little more 
knowledge—supposing him always to have a sprinkling of poetic 
taste and a dash of critical modesty, though but sufficient to unfit 
him for the society or Societies of “ loud-sounding long-eared ” 
wranglers and bullies in the school 


where blind and naked Ignorance 
Delivers brawling judgments, unashamed, 
On all things all day long— 
VOL, CCXLV. NO. 1784. N 
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and most notably just now on all things connected or connectible 
with Shakespeare—such a reader will find the use of his new know- 
ledge in the perception to which he will have attained that in his 
early plays, as in his two early poems, the style of Shakespeare was 
not for the most part distinctively his own. It was that of a crew, a 
knot of young writers, among whom he found at once both leaders 
and followers to be guided and to guide. A mere glance into the 
rich lyric literature of the time will suffice to show the dullest eye and 
teach the densest ear how nearly innumerable were the Englishmen 
of Elizabeth’s time who could sing in the courtly or pastoral key of 
the period, each man of them a few notes of his own, simple or fan- 
tastic, but all sweet, clear, genuine of their kind :— 


Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen : 


and yet so close is the generic likeness between flower and flower of 
the same lyrical garden that the first half of the quotation seems but 
half applicable here. In Bird’s, Morley’s, Dowland’s collections 
of music with the words appended—in such jewelled volumes as 
England’s Helicon and Davison's Poetical Rhapsody—their name is 
Legion, their numbers are numberless. You cannot call them imita- 
tors, this man of that, or all of any ; they were all of one school, but it 
was a school without a master ora head. And even so it was with 
the earliest sect or gathering of dramatic writers in England. Mar- 
lowe alone stood apart and above them all—the young Shakespeare 
among the rest ; but among these we cannot count, we cannot guess, 
how many were well-nigh as competent as he to continue the fluent 
rhyme, to prolong the facile echo, of Greene and Peele, their first and 
most famous leaders. 

No more docile or capable pupil could have been desired by any 
master in any art than the author of David and Bethsabe has found in 
the writer of this second act. He has indeed surpassed his model, 
if not in grace and sweetness, yet in taste or tact of expression, in 
continuity and equality of style. Vigour is not the principal note of 
his manner, but compared with the soft effusive ebullience of his 
master’s we may fairly call it vigorous and condensed. * But all this 
merit or demerit is matter of mere language only. The poet—a very 
pretty poet in his way, and doubtless capable of gracious work enough 
in the idyllic or elegiac line of business—shows about as much 
capacity to grasp and handle the fine intimacies of character and the 
large issues of circumstance to any tragic or dramatic purpose, as 
might be expected from an idyllic or elegiac poet who should 
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suddenly assume the buskin of tragedy. Let us suppose that 
Moschus, for example, on the strength of having written a sweeter 
elegy than ever before was chanted over the untimely grave of a friend 
and fellow-singer, had said within himself—“‘Go to, I will be 
Sophocles ”"—can we imagine that the tragic result would have been 
other than tragical indeed for the credit of his gentle name, and 
comical indeed for all who might have envied the mild and modest 
excellence which fashion or hypocrisy had for years induced them to 
besprinkle with the froth and slaver of their promiscuous and point- 
less adulation ? 

As the play is not more generally known than it deserves to be— 
or perhaps we may say it is somewhat less known, though its claim to 
general notice is faint indeed compared with that of many a poem of 
its age familiar only to special students in our own—lI will transcribe 
a few passages to show how far the writer could reach at his best ; 
leaving for others to find out how far short of that not inaccessible 
point he is too generally content to fall and to remain. 

The opening speech is spoken by one Lodowick, a parasite of the 
King’s ; who would appear, like Francois Villon under the roof of his 
Fat Madge, to have succeeded in reconciling the professional duties 
—may I not say, the generally discordant and discrepant offices ?—of 
a poet and a pimp : 

I might perceive his eye in her eye lost, 

His ear to drink her sweet tongue’s utterance ; 
And changing passion, like inconstant clouds, 
That, rackt upon the carriage of the winds, 
Increase, and die, in his disturbéd cheeks, 

Lo, when she blushed, even then did he look pale : 
As if her cheeks by some enchanted power 
Attracted had the cherry blood from his ; * 
Anon, with reverent fear when she grew pale, 
His cheeks put on their scarlet ornaments ; 
But no mere like her oriental red 

Than brick to coral, or live things to dead.? 
Why did he then thus counterfeit her looks ? 
If she did blush, ’twas tender modest shame, 
Being in the sacred presence of a king ; 








' The feeble archaic inversion in this line is one among many small signs 
which all together suffice, if not to throw back the date of this play to the years 
immediately preceding the advent of Marlowe, or the full influence of his genius 
and example, yet certainly to mark it as an instance of survival from that period 
of incomposite and inadequate workmanship in verse. 

? Or than this play to a genuine work of Shakespeare’s. ‘‘ Brick to coral ”— 
these three words describe exactly the difference in tone and shade of literary 
colour, 
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If he did blush, ’twas red immodest shame 
To vail his eyes amiss, being a king ; 

If she looked pale, ’twas silly woman’s fear 
To bear herself in presence of a king ; 

If he looked pale, it was with guilty fear 
To dote amiss, being a mighty king. 


This is better than the insufferable style of Zocrine, which is in 
great part made up of such rhymeless couplets, each tagged with an 
empty verbal antithesis ; but taken as a sample of dramatic writing, 
it is but just better than what is utterly intolerable. Dogberry has 
defined it exactly ; it is most tolerable—and not to be endured. 

The following speech of King Edward is in that better style of 
which the author’s two chief models were not at their best incapable 
for a while under the influence and guidance (we may suppose) of 
their friend Marlowe : 


She is grown more fairer far since I came hither ; 
Her voice more silver every word than other, 

Her wit more fluent. What a strange discourse 
Unfolded she of David and his Scots ! 

Lven thus, quoth she, Ae spake—and then spake broad, 
With epithets and accents of the Scot ; 

But somewhat better than the Scot could speak : 
And thus, quoth she—and answered then herself ; 
Fer who could speak like her? but she herself 
Breathes from the wall an angel’s note from heaven 
Of sweet defiance to her barbarous foes. 

When she would talk of peace, methinks her tongue 
Commanded war to prison ;' when of war, 


' Here for the first time we come upon a verse not unworthy of Marlowe 
himself—a verse in spirit as in cadence recalling the deep oceanic reverberations 
of his ** mighty line,” profound and just and simple and single as a note of the 
music of the sea. But it would be hard if a devout and studious disciple were 
never to catch one passing tone of his Master’s habitual accent.—It may be worth 
while noting, for men of quicker if of shorter ear than a Sham Shakespearean’s, 
that we find here the same modulation of verse—common enough since then, but 
new to the patient auditors of Gorboduc and Locrine—which we find in the finest 
passage of Marlowe’s imperfect play of Dido, completed by Nash after the young 
Master’s untimely death : 


Why star’st thou in my face? If thou wilt stay, 
Leap in mine arms : mine arms are open wide : 

If not,—turn from me, and I'll turn from thee ; 

For though thou hast the power to say farewell, 

I have not power to stay thee. 


But we may look Jong in vain for the like of this passage, taken from the 
crudest and feeblest work of Marlowe, in the wide and wordy expanse of Xing 
Edward IT. 
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It wakened Cesar from his Roman grave 

To hear war beautified by her discourse. 
Wisdom is foolishness, but in her tongue ; 
Beauty a slander, but in her fair face ; 

There is no summer but in her cheerful looks, 
Nor frosty winter but in her disdain. 

I cannot blame the Scots that did besiege her, 
For she is all the treasure of our land ; 

But call them cowards that they ran away, 
Having so rich and fair a cause to stay. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 


(70 be concluded.) 
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METEOR DUST. 


R. RANYARD, one of the secretaries of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, has recently called attention to the abundant 
evidence which has now been obtained to show that meteoric dust is 
constantly falling upon the earth. Although the circumstance had 
long been recognised by astronomers, first as a necessary consequence 
of the known motions of meteors in space, and secondly from the 
actual study of terrestrial matter ; yet it is desirable that the full 
force of the evidence should be generally understood, and that some 
of the inferences deducible from the fact that meteor dust thus falls 
upon the earth should be clearly apprehended. Moreover, fresh 
interest has recently been drawn to meteoric investigations in conse- 
quence of the recognition by the French Academy of Sciences of 
the labours of Stanislas Meunier in this department of research. 
I propose now to examine, in the first place, some of the evidence 
collected by Mr. Ranyard, then to discuss the conclusions of Meunier, 
and lastly, to indicate the part which, as I think, the downfall of 
meteoric matter has performed in past ages of our earth’s history. 
Whether the views I advance be regarded as established by the 
evidence adduced, or not, the evidence itself is full of interest ; and 
I shall have much more to say about the evidence than about the 
theoretical inferences which I deduce from it. 

It must first be noted that, from observations made upon falling 
stars, astronomers have been led to the conclusion that, in travelling 
round the sun each year, the earth encounters about 400,000,000 
meteoric bodies of all orders of size, down to the least which would 
be visible in a telescope of considerable power. As it follows from 
this, that on the average more than a million meteors fall per day, and 
as each of these bodies in falling becomes turned into vapour, which 
must spread through a much larger extent of space than had been 
occupied by the meteor while solid, we can very well understand that 
the particles formed from the subsequent condensation of the 
vaporised meteors into a sort of fine meteoric rain, would be recog- 
nisable in certain localities where the circumstances were favourable 
to their remaining undisturbed during long periods of time. We do 
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not find quite such good reason for expecting that any small, suitably 
prepared surface, exposed for hours or even for days or months to the 
air, would receive any recognisable amount of meteoric matter. I con- 
fess, therefore, to feeling some little hesitation in accepting accounts of 
meteoric particles gathered on sheets of glass coated with glycerine, 
or otherwise fitted to capture minute portions of solid matter. When 
metallic portions have been thus captured, I think their origin must 
be otherwise explained than by attributing them to meteoric down- 
fall. For a million meteors per day means about one meteor for two 
hundred square miles of the earth’s surface. In half a year one meteor 
on the average would fall on each square mile of that surface ; and, 
as the average weight of a meteor must be estimated rather by grains 
than by ounces, I cannot think the meteor-hunter, with his square 
foot of glycerined glass, can have much chance, even if he waits 
many years, of catching particles, distributed at the rate of ten or 
twelve grains per weight perhaps over a square mile. If such an 
observer captured half-a-dozen meteoric particles in ten or twelve 
years, the result, though surprising, might be accepted as reconcilable 
with the known laws of meteoric downfall. But if, in a few weeks, a 
considerable number of metallic particles, even though microscopic 
in dimensions, were detected, the probability would be suggested 
that such particles were of terrestrial, not of interplanetary or inter- 
stellar, origin. 

So much premised, let us consider the evidence gathered by Mr. 
Ranyard, noting that much of it is open to no objection on the score 
of any antecedent improbability such as I have just considered. 

In the year 1862, Professor Andrews announced, in a paper read 
before the British Association, that he had discovered particles ot 
native iron in the basalt of the Giant’s Causeway. Having reduced 
portions of the rock in a porcelain mortar to a tolerably fine powder, 
magnetic portions were collected by passing a magnet several times 
through the powder. The particles adhering to the magnet were 
then placed under the microscope, and moistened with an acid solu- 
tion of sulphate of copper. On some of them copper was deposited 
in a manner which indicated the presence of native iron. It seems 
not improbable that this iron was derived from meteors which fell on 
the basalt when it was still in a plastic condition. It is, indeed, 
difficult to see how iron could otherwise have found its way to such a 
position. 

The next piece of evidence belongs to the doubtful category 
above considered. Mr. T. L. Phipson, Phil. D., author of a very 
useful collection of facts about meteors, aerolites, and falling stars, says 
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in that work that he had frequently exposed to the wind a sheet of glass 
covered with some transparent mucilaginous substance, in order to catch 
the particles of dust floating in the air. He says: “Ihave found 
that when a glass covered with pure glycerine is exposed to a strong 
wind late in November, it receives a certain number of d/ack angular 
particles ; some three or four may be thus collected in the space of a 
couple of hours. The experiment being made far in the country, 
away from the ‘smuts’ of a town, the black particles show them- 
selves all the same. They are, however, not soot or charcoal; they 
can be dissolved in strong hydrochloric acid, and produce yellow 
chloride of éron upon the glass plate.” He continues: “ Although I 
have made this experiment at various periods of the year, and in 
different countries, it is only in the winter months that the black 
particles, giving with hydrochloric acid chloride of tron, have been 
met with.” 

I have already indicated strong @ priori reasons for questioning 
whether meteoric matter could be captured, even in many months, by 
exposing small sheets of glycerined glass to the air, and for doubting 
still more seriously the possibility of capturing such matter at the 
rate of many particles per diem. Reichenbach’s experiments were 
rejected by the more cautious reasoners, and, as I think, very pro- 
perly rejected, for such reasons as I have indicated above. Mr. 
Phipson’s results seem to carry their own refutation along with them, 
so far, at least, as the meaning he has placed upon them is concerned. 
It is, indeed, obvious that the black particles were not soot, for carbon 
does not dissolve in hydrochloric or muriatic acid, and of course no traces 
of iron could, under any circumstances, be obtained from the actual 
products of combustion. But there are reasons for believing that 
minute particles are often present in smoke. The mere act of 
poking a fire must often remove minute fragments of iron from the 
poker and from the bars of the grate, and such particles would 
readily be carried upwards by the ascending current of warm air, and, 
becoming coated with soot, would present precisely such an appear- 
ance as Mr. Phipson describes. Moreover, in England, where so 
much iron passes annually through the furnaces, and so much under- 
goes various processes of manufacture, it would be no very wonderful 
thing if much iron found its way into the air. 

Albeit, I think the concluding words of the above-quoted passage 
indicate a much closer relationship between Mr. Phipson’s black 
particles and our winter fires than could be expected to be indi- 
cated by meteoric visitants. He himself manifestly considers the 
appearance of the particles in the winter months only as evidence of 
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their interplanetary origin. And it is the case that a country in 
northern latitudes must receive more meteoric visitants in the first 
three months after the autumnal equinox than in the first three 
months after the vernal equinox. But during the three winter months 
preceding the vernal equinox the number of meteoric visitants is in 
equal degree less than during the three summer months preceding 
the autumnal equinox. In fact, from midsummer to midwinter 
the northern hemisphere travels somewhat more forward than the 
southern, while from midwinter to midsummer the southern hemi- 
sphere travels somewhat more forward than the northern; and, for the 
same reason that in walking under rain the forward half of an um- 
brella receives (on the average for different winds) the greater number 
of raindrops, so, from midsummer to midwinter the northern hemi- 
sphere receives a somewhat greater number of meteoric visitants than 
the southern, and a somewhat smaller number from midwinter to 
midsummer. But the winter months, as such, should show no supe- 
riority in this respect over the summer months. We must look, then, 
for some other explanation of the observed fact, that more of the 
black particles were captured in winter than in summer—or rather 
that many were captured in winter, and none at all in summer. It 
appears to me that we find such an explanation in the circumstance 
that household fires are lighted in winter, and, for the most part, 
extinguished in summer. 

The next evidence considered by Mr. Ranyard is of a more satis- 
factory nature. Towards the end of 1871, Dr. Nordenskjéld collected 
a quantity of apparently pure snow, which fell in the neighbourhood 
of Stockholm, during a heavy snowstorm. On melting a cubic metre 
of this snow (a cubic métre is equal to about 354 cubic feet, or in 
content corresponds to about 1,760? pints), he found that it left a 
black residue, from which he was able to extract with a magnet 
particles which, when rubbed in an agate mortar, exhibited metallic 
characters, and, on being treated with acid, proved to be iron. In 
this there was nothing more indicative of meteoric matter than in 
Mr. Phipson’s experiments ; for snow falling near a city like Stock- 
holm would be apt to carry down a number of those black particles 
which form part of the smoke of a city, and Phipson’s experiments 
go far to prove that minute particles of iron may be present in such 
smoke. But when, in 1872, Dr. Nordenskjéld obtained metallic 
matter in snow from the ice of the Rantajerwi, a spot separated by 
a dense forest from the nearest houses at Evoia, in Finland, the evi- 
dence appears a great deal more satisfactory. Albeit it cannot be 
regarded as in itself decisive ; and Dr. Nordenskjéld’s account of the 
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nature of the residue out of which metallic matter was obtained, 
certainly suggests a smoky rather than a cosmical origin. When snow 
obtained in the region named was melted, it “ yielded a soot-like 
residue, which under the microscope was found to consist of white or 
yellowish-white granules, with black carbonaceous substance, from 
which the magnet removed black grains, which, when rubbed in a 
mortar, were seen to be iron.” 

The examination of snow collected in Arctic regions seems a far 
more satisfactory method of seeking for evidence of meteoric dust 
than the study of snow which has fallen anywhere near places 
inhabited by man. During the Arctic Expedition of 1872, an oppor- 
tunity was afforded for such researches. On August 8, 1872, the 
snow covering the drift ice in latitude 80° north and longitude 13° 
east, was observed to be thickly covered with small black particles, 
while in places these penetrated to a depth of some inches the 
granular mass of ice into which the underlying snow had been con- 
verted. Among these black particles magnetic matter was found to 
be abundant, and that this matter was iron was proved by its power 
of reducing copper sulphate (in the same way, that is, as in the 
experiments made by Dr. Andrews). Again, on September 2, in 
latitude 80° north and longitude 15° east, the ice field was found 
covered with a bed of freshly fallen snow 50 millimétres (about 2 
inches) thick, then a more compact bed about 8 millimétres (or 
say one-third of an inch) in thickness, and below this a layer 30 
millimetres (say 1} inch) thick of snow converted into a crystalline 
granular mass. ‘The latter was full of black granules, which became 
grey when dried, and exhibited the magnetic and chemical characters 
already referred to. They amounted to from one-tenth of a milli- 
gramme to a milligramme ina cubic metre of snow, a milligramme 
being equal to about 1-65th of a grain. As the falling snow would 
sweep through a large region of air, and so have a chance of capturing 
a considerable number of meteoric particles, the presence of from a 
65th to a 6soth of a grain of meteoric matter in 35 cubic feet of snow 
seems to accord fairly with what we might expect from the known 
relative paucity and minuteness of the earth’s meteoric visitants. 
Moreover, the nature of the metallic matter found in these Arctic 
snows accords far better with the theory of its meteoric origin than 
that of the metallic matter found in the black particles of Phipson’s 
and some of Reichenbach’s experiments. It is nearly certain that if 
effectual measures were taken for capturing meteoric matter, some 
other metals than iron would be detected. Now, the matter collected 
in Arctic regions contained such other metals. We are told that the 
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analysis of the grey particles enabled Dr. Nordenskjéld to establish 
the presence of iron, phosphorus, cobalt, and probably nickel. 

The next case considered by Mr. Ranyard does not appear to me 
to be altogether so satisfactory. During the years 1874, 1875, and 
1876, M. Tissandier published in the Comptes Rendus a series of papers 
on his examination of atmospheric dust. He showed that “ in the 
dust deposited upon the towers of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, as 
well as in the solid matter deposited from rain-water, there, were 
metallic particles containing iron, nickel, and cobalt. On examining 
these particles under the microscope he found that they were very 
similar in appearance to particles which he was able to detach by 
friction from the surface of meteorites, and he concludes that they 
are the solidified metallic rain detached from meteoric masses during 
their passage through the atmosphere.” The presence of nickel 
and cobalt favours the belief that the metallic matter detected 
by M. Tissandier really was meteoric matter, as, of course, does the 
resemblance of the particles to such as can be detached from the 
surface of meteorites by friction. Still, the towers of Notre Dame 
are not precisely the place where we should look for meteoric 
matter absolutely free from admixture with the products of com- 
bustion and other processes taking place in and around human 
habitations. 

The evidence next to be examined is curious, and withal some- 
what perplexing. Dr. Walter Flight published in the Geological 
Magazine for March and April, 1875, a paper on “ Meteoric Dust,” 
which has since been reprinted in the Arctic Manual. After de- 
scribing Dr. Nordenskjold’s observations, Dr. Flight remarks that the 
dust from the Polar ice north of Spitzbergen bears a great resemblance 
to a substance to which Dr. Nordenskjold has given the name of a-yoo- . 
nite (from two Greek words signifying éce and dust). This substance 
“was found,” says Dr. Flight, “in Greenland, in 1870, very evenly 
distributed, in not inconsiderable quantity, in shore ice, as well as on 
ice thirty miles from the coast, and at a height of 700 métres” (about 
760 yards) “‘above the sea. The dust of both localities has probably 
a common origin. The cryoconite is chiefly met with in the holes of 
the ice, forming a layer of grey powder at the bottom of the water 
filling the holes. Considerable quantities of this substance are often 
carried down by streams which traverse the glacier in all directions. 
The ice hills which feed these streams lie towards the east, on a 
slowly-rising undulating plateau, on the surface of which not the 
slightest trace of stone or larger rock masses was to be observed. 
The actual position of this material, in open hollows on the surface 
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of the glacier, precluded the possibility of its having been derived 
from the ground beneath.” 

Dr. Flight then goes on to consider the probable origin of cryo- 
conite. He remarks that the subject is “ highly enigmatical. That 
cryoconite is not a product of the weathering of the gneiss of the coast 
is shown by its inferior hardness, indicating the absence of granite 
by the large proportion of soda, and by the fact of mica not being 
present. That it is not dust derived from the basalt area of Green- 
land is indicated by the subordinate position which the oxide of iron 
occupies among the constituents, as well as by the large proportion 
of silicic acid. We have then to fall back on the assumption that it 
is either of volcanic or of cosmical origin The cryoconite, 
whencesoever it comes, contains one constituent of cosmical origin. 
Dr. Nordenskjold extracted, by means of the magnet, from a large 
quantity of material sufficient particles to determine their metallic 
nature and composition. These grains separate copper from a solu- 
tion of the sulphate, and exhibit conclusive indications of the presence 
of cobalt (not only before the blowpipe, but with the solution of 
potassium-nitrite), of copper, and of nickel—though in the latter case 
with a smaller degree of certainty,'—through the reactions of this 
metal being of a less delicate character.” It is clear from this de- 
scription that cryoconite is to all intents and purposes identical with 
the matter obtained by Dr. Nordenskjold from the melting of arctic 
snows. The evidence, however, is in this case remarkable, because 
this cryoconite or ice dust is found “ very evenly distributed in not 
inconsiderable quantities.” Probably, however, the difficulty thus 
arising will disappear if we consider that large quantities of the ice 
which falls in the Arctic regions is subsequently melted or evaporates 
without melting ; and thus a layer of one inch of compressed ice may 
represent the downfall of as much snow as—even when compressed— 
would form a layer several feet, perhaps several yards, in thickness, 
if none of it underwent evaporation. ‘Thus we can understand that 
the presence even of a considerable proportion of this metallic 
matter in the compressed Arctic snows may be reconcilable with the 
actual downfall of relatively very minute quantities of such matter in 
very large quantities of snow. For of course the evaporation of the 
snow would not cause the removal of a single particle of the metallic 


' Science knows of no degrees of certainty, though probability may approach 
more and more nearly to certainty. It is as well to be accurate even in cases such 
as the above, where no error is likely to arise ; for a habit of speaking inaccurately 
is soon acquired, and, in cases where errors may very readily arise, often becomes 
seriously mischievous. 
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or meteoric matter. It would be a research of considerable interest, 
I may remark, to inquire in what degree the Polar snows evaporate 
as compared with those portions which come to form part of glacial 
masses. Although very probably it might not be found possible to 
deduce exact results even for any given region, far less for regions 
of great extent and varying nature, yet general evidence might be 
obtained which, combined with the results of careful analysis, such as 
Dr. Nordenskjold has already applied to large quantities of the com- 
pressed snow, might throw much clearer light than we now possess 
on the quantity of meteoric matter actually falling year by year upon 
the earth. 

Turn we now from Alpine snows to the depths of the great 
ocean. Here, as it should seem, we may expect to find meteoric 
matter, for not one particle of metallic matter which has once reached 
the surface of the mid-ocean can fail to sink and become part of the 
matter deposited at the sea-bottom. Here also, at least in regions 
far removed from the shores or from the ordinary tracks of steam- 
vessels, we should expect to find small trace of admixture with 
metallic matter from terrestrial sources. 

In 1876, Mr. John Murray gave an interesting account of his ex- 
amination of the deposits found at the bottom of the oceans and seas 
visited by the Government ship Cha//enger. The full account will be 
found in the ninth volume of the “ Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh.” The following points are all that we need consider 
here. Mr. Murray found, in many of the deep-sea clays, a number 
of magnetic particles, “some of which he extracted by means of a 
magnet carefully covered with paper. On placing them under a micro- 
scope, and moistening with the acid solutions of sulphate of copper, he 
found that copper was deposited on some of the particles.” From this 
and the circumstance that the particles bore a strong resemblance 
to particles found on the “mammillated outer surface of the Cape 
Meteorite,” Mr. Murray concluded that the particles had a cosmical 
origin. He suggests that the reason why meteoric particles are found in 
such abundance in the deep-sea clays, is that at the bottom of the 
ocean, far from land, such particles would not be washed away or so 
rapidly covered up as in the case of deposits found near to continents. 
They would consequently appear to form a larger proportion of de- 
posited matter. He also suggests that the nickel present in meteoric 
iron would greatly retard the oxidation of such particles. “ Professor 
Alexander Herschel has, I understand,” adds Mr. Ranyard, “ examined 
under the microscope some of the particles extracted by Mr. Murray, 
and concurs with him in the opinion that they are of probably cosmic 
origin.” 
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Here again we seem to recognise a means of determining the 
actual rate of meteoric ingathering at the present time. For it should 
be possible to determine the rate at which the sea-bottom is rising in 
particular regions, This done, the quantity of cosmical matter found 
in a given thickness or quantity of a deposit in one of these regions 
would indicate very accurately the quantity which had fallen in a 
given time. And thus we should be able to infer the rate at which 
the whole earth is growing on account of meteoric indraught. The 
mean of the quantities found to fall year by year on each, per square 
yard or per square mile, in several. well-examined regions, could 
be fairly taken as the mean annual deposit per each square yard or 
square mile, as the case might be, of the whole surface of the earti:. 
We should thus be able to infer, approximately, the actual growth of 
the: earth in pounds or tons during a year or a century. 

Next let us pass from the deep seas to the summits of lofty moun- 
tains, or, better, to the snows collected in large mountain passes. 

In September 1876, Mons. E. Yung published a paper called 
“Etude sur les Poussitres cosmiques.” In this he gives a picture 
showing iron particles which he had found in snow that had fallen 
at the Hospice of St. Bernard. During the years 1875 and 1876 
M. Yung examined snow which had fallen on other mountains in 
Switzerland. In every case he found (as Reichenbach had before 
done) a number of iron particles. He also extracted with a magnet 
minute globules of iron from dust collected on the towers of churches. 
This agrees well with the results of M. Tissandier’s operations. Mr. 
Ranyard. remarks that the iron particles figured on M. Yung’s plate 
are mostly spherical or pear-shaped, with projecting points and threads 
of metal. 

Mr. Ranyard’s own observations have next to be considered. 
During his passage across the Atlantic, in returning from the expedi- 
tion for observing the eclipse of July 1878, he repeated in a modified 
form Mr, Phipson’s experiments. ‘“ When at a distance of about 1,000 
miles frony the American coast,” he says, “I exposed some glass plates 
covered with:glycerine to the wind. They were placed upon a wind- 
vane, behind a tin funnel which directed a current of air upon the 
centre of the plate. The wind-vane was mounted near the prow of 
the vessel, and during the time of the exposure the wind was blowing 
nearly.at right angles to the course of the vessel.” It is clear, there- 
fore, that whatever air fell upon the tin funnel, and through the funnel 
upon the glycerined plate, had come across the open sea, not from 
the region over or near the smoke-stack (to use a convenient Ameri- 


canism). 
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Mr. Ranyard exposed four plates, for periods of 30 hours, 24 
hours, 18 hours, and 20 hours respectively. ‘ Immediately after 
the exposure the plates were placed,” he says, “in a box, such 
as is ordinarily used by photographers for carrying negatives, and 
the whole was wrapped in paper so as carefully to exclude dust till 
the plates could be brought to England for examination.” When 
the box was opened the plates were examined under the microscope. 
Then they were submitted to the action of dilute hydrochloric acid, 
and afterwards to that of sulphocyanide of potassium, a process which 
would indicate the presence of iron particles by a bright red stain. The 
results obtained in this way were as follows :— 

“ On the plate which was exposed 18 hours, a rather large par- 
ticle containing iron was found. It was of a dark brown colour, and 
was somewhat elongated, tapering slightly towards one end, but was 
not angular like the particles caught by Mr. Phipson. It was clearly 
visible to the naked eye, and I estimated it to be between the one 
one-hundredth and the one one-hundred-and-fiftieth of an inch in its 
longest diameter. There were other traces of iron upon the plates, 
but only in very minute quantities, always in connection with minute 
hairs and cells which had lodged in the glycerine.” 

These results appear far more satisfactory than any hitherto ob- 
tained from the exposure of glycerined plates to currents of air. For, 
first, the method used was not open to the objections existing in the 
experiments of Reichenbach and Phipson, and, in the second place, the 
minute amount of metallic matter captured accords far better with 
a priori probabilities than the large “ finds” which have been made by 
observers employing less satisfactory methods. However, Mr. Ranyard 
himself is not by any means satisfied,—a remarkably good symptom 
in an experimenter. “1 do not feel satisfied,” he says, “with the 
experiment; for although the plates were carefully cleaned, and the 
glycerine made use of showed no traces of iron, the box in which 
the plates were carried had been lying about in Prof. Henry Draper's 
laboratory in New York, and I omitted to make sure that it was per- 
fectly free from dust before making use of it. On another occasion 
I would recommend that the box in which the plates are to be 
carried should be carefully cleaned, and coated on the inside with 
glycerine. A box without a lock and with brass hinges should be 
made use of. It might be worth while to vary the experiment by 
exposing a magnet to the wind, with poles covered with tin-foil. On 
removing the tin-foil the magnetic particles” (always supposing 
there were some) “should be allowed to fall on a plate covered with 
glycerine, which could be kept for examination.” 
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From the combined results of all these different methods of 
’ observation we may safely infer that meteoric dust, in the form of 
minute particles of metallic matter, is at all times present in our 
atmosphere, though the total amount, even for the whole earth, must 
be at any moment exceedingly small, while the quantity falling on a 
square yard, or even a square mile, of the earth’s surface in a day, or 
even in a whole year, must be so minute as to be practically inap- 
preciable. 

Mr. Ranyard, indeed, in discussing the results of the above 
researches, is led to adopt some conclusions, or rather to speak 
favourably of some inferences, which would seem to imply that the 
downfall of meteoric dust upon our atmosphere plays a much more 
important part than can justly, I conceive, be attributed to it. “The 
above observations,” he says, “seem to point to a conclusion which has, 
I believe, been advocated for some time past by Mr. Proctor, namely, 
that meteoric matter is continually falling in quantities which, in the 
lapse of ages, must accumulate so as materially to contribute to the 
matter of the earth’s crust. There can be little doubt that in the 
course of a year millions of meteors enter the earth’s atmosphere. A 
few of the larger masses reach the earth’s surface, but by far the greater 
number appear to be consumed in the higher atmosphere. ‘The above 
observations show that minute particles of iron frequently reach the 
earth’s surface without having undergone any change such as may be 
expected to result from their passage through the air in an incande- 
scent state.” To this he adds in a note the remark that iron particles 
probably form only a very small part of the meteoric dust continually 
falling—for, of the larger masses which have been seen to fall, it has been 
estimated that not one in fifty is iron. “ Dr. Flight informs me,” he says, 
“that in the British Museum there are 202 stony meteorites, all ot 
which have been seen to fall, and there are only four iron meteorites 
which have been seen to fall. Stony meteorites consist for the most 
part of olivine, augite, hornblende, felspar, and other minerals, most 
of which are common in volcanic and metamorphic rocks, which 
cannot be distinguished as having a meteoric origin unless they are 
found in masses. It is worthy of remark that all the elements which 
are common in meteorites are also common in the stratified rocks.” 

It has been for researches into the matters touched on in the 
words just quoted that Mr. Stanislas Meunier has recently received 
the Lalande Medal at the hands of the Paris Academy of Sciences. 
In awarding to him this recognition of his laborious and valuable 
researches, the Academy has expressed approval of the startling, and 
in my opinion utterly inadmissible, theory which he has based on 
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the results of his researches. This theory is that meteors form part 
of what was once a planet, with geological strata like that of our own 
earth ; “and that later it was decomposed into separate fragments, 
under the action of causes difficult to define exactly” (these are the 
truest words of the whole passage), ‘“‘ but which we have more than 
once seen in operation in the heavens themselves” (and these are 
the most incorrect). Nothing wilder than this theory has been 
advanced by a student of science since Sir W. Thomson enunciated 
the amazing doctrine that life itself had been brought to the earth 
amid the fragments of a world once peopled by living creatures. 
Nothing more readily disproved has ever been asserted as a result of 
actual observation than the explanation put by Meunier upon the 
so-called “ new stars” (for these are the objects which he regards as 
illustrating his theory of the decomposition of worlds), since Professor 
Tait advanced as practically certain the sea-bird theory of comets’ 
tails, which the careful study of any one comet ever observed for 
more than a single night by astronomers would have shown to be 
untenable. There can be nothing more certain than that the meteor 
systems encountered by the earth could never have formed part of 
a single large globe, even if such globes could conceivably be 
scattered into fragments. Not even a million exploded globes could 
account for the amazing diversity observed among the meteoric 
systems encountered by the earth. For although she does not 
encounter a million such systems, or possibly even a thousand, yet 
from the known fact of her encountering hundreds of such systems 
it becomes to all intents and purposes certain that many millions, 
similarly diverse in arrangement, position, motion, and so forth, 
exist within the solar domain. And again, among all the theories 
which have hitherto been advanced in explanation of the appearance 
of new stars (or rather the sudden increase of certain stars in 
splendour), the most utterly incredible and inadmissible is that which 
would regard these phenomena as due to the sudden decomposition 
of “ considerable globes like the earth, of true geological epochs.” 
Returning to Mr. Ranyard’s inferences from the recognition of 
meteoric dust, I must remark that the theory he has attributed to me 
is not one that I have advocated, in the form at least in which he 
presents it. I have no doubt that the earth has in remote past ages 
received no small portion of her present mass from the interplanetary 
spaces: but I certainly have never maintained that the meteoric 
matter now continually falling must, in the lapse of ages, accumulate 
in such degree as materially to contribute to the matter of the earth’s 


crust. On the contrary, I have shown that this cannot possibly 
VOL. CCXLV. NO. 1784. oO 
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happen. I do not believe that in the lapse of ages, using that ex- 
pression to signify many thousands of years, the hundredth part of 
an inch can be added in this way to the earth’s diameter. I do not 
think that in a thousand millions of years the earth’s diameter can be 
increased a single foot in this way. (And certainly such an increase 
would hardly be properly described as a material contribution to the 
thickness of the earth’s crust.) For as I have already mentioned, 
taking the highest estimate of the number of meteors of all orders 
which fall yearly upon the earth—or rather which enter her atmo- 
sphere—and the greatest average weight which can be attributed to 
each, it is certain that not more than one ounce of matter is added 
to each square mile of the earth’s surface per annum. Now, in a 
square mile there are (nearly enough) about 1,500,000 square yards. 
So that even if the supply of meteoric matter showed no signs of 
exhaustion during the next few millions of years, not more than a 
pound’s weight of matter would be added to each square yard of the 
earth’s surface in the course of the next 24 millions of years, or roughly 
about three stones’ weight to each square yard in the course of a 
thousand millions of years. Now, this amount of matter spread over 
a square yard would form a layer of very small thickness even if the 
greater part of the matter were no denser than pumice stone. If of 
the density of water, 42lb. of such matter would have a volume 
equal to that enclosed within a four-gallon vessel. Or the matter 
may be put thus:—A cubic foot of water weighs as nearly as possible 
1,000 0z., and as there are only 672 oz. in 42 Ib., it follows that a 
vessel of water eight inches deep by one square foot in horizontal 
cross-section would be as nearly as possible equal in weight to the 
maximum quantity of meteoric matter falling on each square yard of 
the earth’s surface in a thousand millions of years. Now, there are 
nine square feet in a square yard. Hence it follows that the total 
increment of meteoric matter, in a thousand millions of years, if on 
the average of the density of water, would add but one inch of thick- 
ness to the crust of the earth, or would increase the earth’s diameter 
(supposed unchanged from other causes) by two inches. 

Wherefore some of the effects which Mr. Ranyard goes on to 
attribute to meteoric downfall must either be rejected as inadmissible, 
or must be regarded as belonging to exceedingly remote eras of the 
earth’s history, when free meteoric matter existed in much greater 
profusion, and was therefore captured much more freely than at the 
present time. 

For instance, we can hardly agree with him when he says that 
there can be little doubt that up to a great height above the earth’s 
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surface the air is impregnated with dust: meaning meteoric dust. 
The explanation which he is thus led to give of the dark blue colour 
of the sky seen from the highest mountains, most certainly must be 
rejected. It is true that this colour indicates, as Professor Tyndall 
has shown, “ the presence of particles small compared with the wave- 
length of light.” But the suggestion that “ the blue colour may be 
caused by dust derived from the débris of meteors, the smaller 
particles of which may possibly occupy months or even years in 
falling to the earth’s surface,” is altogether inconsistent with the 
known astronomical facts respecting meteors. If this really were the 
true explanation of the dark blue colour of the sky, then every night 
the whole sky would be ablaze with falling stars ; for nothing short 
of the constant arrival of meteoric matter as it arrives during the 
great displays of shooting stars would produce the abundant meteoric 
dust in the upper air which Mr. Ranyard’s suggested explanation 
requires. 

Again, he makes the following remarks, which, by the way, are 
well worth careful study, even though we may feel compelled (as I 
certainly feel compelled) to reject the conclusion to which they con- 
duct Mr. Ranyard : “Much evidence has been collected by Pro- 
fessor Von Niessl and others which tends to show that many of the 
larger meteoric masses enter the earth’s atmosphere with velocities in- 
dicating that they are moving in hyperbolic orbits, and consequently 
do not belong to the solar system. It seems, therefore, probable that 
at all events a certain proportion of the meteoric dust is derived 
from sources outside the solar system.” So far all is just; it is in 
what follows that Mr. Ranyard fails, I think, to take due account of 
the relative minuteness of the quantity of meteoric matter which can 
alone have fallen on the earth during the more recent geological eras. 
“The earth and planets, as they are carried along with the sun in his 
motion through space, would thus receive a larger proportion ot 
meteoric matter on their northern than on their southern hemi- 
spheres; and I would suggest, as a theory worthy of considera- 
tion, that this may account for the preponderating mass of the 
continents in the northern hemisphere of the earth, and for the fact 
which has so frequently been pointed out by physical geographers, 
that the great terrestrial peninsulas all taper towards the southern 


pole. 1 


' «The following facts with regard to the moon and the planet Mars may 
also,” says Mr. Ranyard, ‘‘have some connection with the unequal addition of 
foreign majfer in their northern and southern hemispheres. On the moon the 
volcanic action has been decidedly more intense in the southern than in the 

o2 
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It should be noticed, in the first place, that the excess of land in 
the northern hemisphere would tend to prove rather that ‘the greater 
amount of solid matter was in the southern than that it was in the 
northern hemisphere. For the water has been drawn by the attractive 
influence of the earth’s solid matter as a whole to the southern hemi- 
sphere ; and this circumstance can scarcely be otherwise explained 
than by supposing that there is in the southern half of the earth’s solid 
globe a preponderance of attracting matter. Apart, however, from 
this, it is quite certain that the excess of matter in the northern 
hemisphere could not be explained as Mr. Ranyard suggests. This 
excess amounts to an average difference of at least 400 feet in level ; 
and it is quite certain that, while at the present rate of meteoric down- 
pour, more than ten thousand millions of years would be required to 
produce a layer 400 feet thick, and a hundred times that period to 
produce an excess of thickness of that amount in the northern as 
compared with the southern hemisphere. It cannot be doubted that 
the time to which the present conformation of the lands and seas 
belongs cannot amount to five millions of years, or, indeed, to any- 
thing like that duration. We have the clearest possible evidence 
that large parts of even the higher lands in the northern hemisphere 
were under water at a much less remote epoch. 

Again, the minuteness of the meteoric indraught, as compared 
with the vast extent of the earth’s atmosphere, renders inadmissible 
the ingenious theory advanced by Mr. Ranyard to account for 
changes in the climate of the earth. ‘ The experiments of Professor 
Arthur Wright, of Yale,” he says, “show that when meteoric masses 


northern hemisphere, and it will also be noticed that the great crater ranges run 
mostly north and south. On the planet Mars—if we adopt the delineation of the 
seas and continents given by Proctor in his map, which was chiefly made from 
the drawings of the planet by Dawes—there is, as on our earth, a greater pro- 
portion of ocean surface in the southern than in the northern hemisphere. On 
Mars the land surface is decidedly greater than the ocean surface, so that the 
seas appear reduced to mere lakes and narrow inlets.” (This, by the way, is a 
mistake, whether my map be considered, or the more recent maps which Green 
and Schiaparelli have based on the observations of Mars made during the 
singularly favourable opposition of 1877. To my own map I have applied a 
very simple but effective test, for having drawn it on an equal-surface projection 
in which equal spaces on the globe are represented by equal spaces in the map, 
I have cut out the parts representing land from those representing water, and, 
weighing these pieces of paper, have found that those belonging to the sea weigh, 
together, almost exactly the same as those belonging to the land. (‘* But,” Mr. 
Ranyard proceeds, ‘it will be noticed that these (lakes and narrow inlets) have 
their broadest expansion in the southern hemisphere, and that what has been 
termed the equatorial girdle of continents has its medial line decidedly to the 
north of the Martial equator.” 
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are heated, considerable amounts of occluded gas are given off. We 
shall therefore, in considering the results which must follow from the 
continuous fall of meteoric matter, have to take into account the 
fact that gaseous matter is probably being continually added to the 
atmosphere. If the amount of gaseous matter taken from the air 
and stored up in a solid form by the agency of plants and animals, 
and by the action of animal substances, does not counterbalance the 
amount continually added to the atmosphere from meteors, together 
with the supplies derived from volcanic vents and from other sources 
from which the atmosphere may be recruited, it will be evident that 
the total amount of the atmosphere must either be increasing or 
decreasing. And the point to which I wish to draw attention is that 
such increase or decrease would in time serve to account for great 
changes of temperature at the earth’s surface. If we suppose the 
earth to pass through a region of space where there are comparatively 
few meteors, the height of the atmosphere would in the course of 
time be greatly decreased, and we should have a temperature at the 
sea level corresponding to the present temperature of our mountain 
tops. In the language of geologists, a glacial epoch would be the 
result. If, on the other hand, the earth passed through a region of 
space rich in meteors, containing occluded carbonic acid gas, the 
atmosphere would increase in depth, and a period like the car- 
boniferous period might be the result, in which a semi-tropical 
vegetation might again flourish on the coast of Greenland.” 

It is of course true that, in time, such changes as are at present 
taking place would, if one or the other of the two opposite causes of 
change were to operate, produce an atmosphere much rarer or an 
atmosphere much denser than the present atmosphere of the earth. 
But it is quite certain that the intervals of time separating the so- 
called glacial epochs from epochs when rich vegetation of a semi- 
tropical kind existed in Arctic regions, were not nearly long enough 
for appreciable changes of atmospheric pressure to have been pro- 
duced in the manner suggested by Mr. Ranyard. The total weight 
of meteoric matter added in ten million years to the earth, at the 
present rate of indraught, would not add one-tenth of an inch to the 
height of the mercurial column in the barometer, even on the suppo- 
sition that the whole of the matter thus added became not only 
gaseous when it reached our air, but-remained gaseous afterwards, 
in such sort that, throughout the whole of those millions of years, no 
meteoric dust was deposited—for meteoric dust is the result of the con- 
densation of meteoric vapour. There are reasons for believing that 
the prevalence of a semi-tropical vegetation in Arctic and Antartic 
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regions was due to the greater density of the air in remote times, and 
also to a difference in its constitution ; but it is quite certain that no 
such difference can be ascribed to meteoric downfall within the 
interval over which geological survey extends. For it must be 
remembered that the passage of our solar system through a region rich 
in meteoric matter could not possibly produce an excess of meteoric 
downfall for a period of moderate duration, followed presently 
by a prolonged period of relative meteoric scarcity. The meteors 
gathered during such a passage would be gathered by the solar 
system as a whole, and would not get distributed among the several 
members of that system for many millions of years. Had there 
been such downfall during the carboniferous era, the earth would 
not have exhausted in the interval which has elapsed since (the 
maximum interval, that is, which geology will allow us to recognise) 
a tithe of that meteoric wealth. We can safely conclude from the 
minute amount of meteoric indraught now, that there has been no 
such meteoric wealth as this theory supposes, during a period at 
least a hundred times as long as that which separates the carboni- 
ferous era from the present time. 

But although some of the results which have been supposed to 
follow from the downfall of meteoric matter must thus be dis- 
missed as inconsistent with the minutest quantity of such matter 
known to be falling year by year, there remain many interesting 
inferences from the recognised laws of meteoric distribution. The 
subject is, indeed, one which, so far from being as yet exhausted, seems 
scarcely to have been yet fairly attacked. Nor can we wonder at 
this when we remember how short a time has elapsed since meteors 
and shooting stars have had their true position as members of the 
solar system definitely assigned to them. Recognising, as we now 
must, the fact that day by day, and year by year, our earth gathers 
up meteoric fragments, remembering that the meteors thus captured 
by millions in each year are only those which remain after thousands 
of millions of years, during which the process has continued, we 
cannot but perceive that in the past meteors must have subserved 
most important purposes in the economy, not merely of our earth, 
but of the entire system. Nor is it wholly impossible that as men 
gradually come to learn with more and more precision the actual 
paths, the numbers, and the constitution of the meteoric systems now 
existent, they may be able to infer, with a clearness and fulness as yet 
undreamt of, the nature of the systems of meteoric families which 
existed when as yet the solar system was young. 

RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 





THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD 
AND ITS WORK. 


T is impossible within the limits of an article to touch on more 

than one or two points in connection with the work of the 
London School Board. 

I have not therefore in this paper discussed the question of expense, 
or attempted to make any comparison of the cost of the voluntary 
and School Board system. The real expenditure of the London 
School Board will of course be governed by the answers that are 
given by the ratepayers to the following, among other questions :— 
Are all the poor children in London to be educated? Is it good policy 
to erect school buildings, provided with all the comforts and con- 
veniences that the majority of the Board schools now contain? 
Should they be ornamental, or should they be of the very plainest 
and most economical description? Are the teachers paid too highly, 
and—and this is perhaps the chief reason why the cost of teaching in 
London Board Schools is proportionately so great—is it good policy 
to allow a greater number of teachers to the same number of children 
than in most voluntary schools? Are the children to be taught the 
three R’s alone, or are they to receive a higher education ? 

The question of fees is a matter of revenue, but equally involves 
a policy. Shall the fees be high or low? This question I have 
endeavoured to answer, while at the same time I have discussed 
school provision, the bye-laws, managers, etc. There are many 
other minor but interesting features of the work which lack of space 
prevents my examining; among which I may mention Industrial 
Schools, “ capricious migration of children from school to school,” 
education of blind, deaf, and dumb, cookery, etc. 


In estimating the work of the London School Board we are too 
apt to forget that in 1870, under the voluntary system, London was a 
long way behind most of the other large towns in its educational 
provision ; and that the schools which it possessed were scattered 
very irregularly over its surface, and were often most abundant where 
least required, and deficient where most needed. 
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This must not be taken as a reproach against the voluntary 
system, for London from an educational point of view is peculiarly 
situated. Not only is the extent of area enormous, and the popula- 
tion vast,—being more numerous than that of Scotland—but its 
awkward distribution militates against a thorough and impartial divi- 
sion of any educational fund provided by voluntary means. For instead 
of the dwellings of the rich and poor being indiscriminately mixed 
together, or within reasonable distance of one another, as in smaller 
towns, the rich are congregated in certain regions with only a small 
sprinkling of poor among them, while the latter are crowded in their 
own densely populated districts, with perhaps not a single wealthy 
man living in their midst. And in many cases between the two 
quarters is a great barrier fixed, in the shape of warehouses, shops, 
and other buildings used only during the day. 

When, therefore, the School Board came into existence, some dis- 
tricts and divisions were found to be sufficiently and even excessively 
provided with schools, while others required to be studded with new 
buildings. For instance, in the rich division of Westminster it has so far 
been only necessary to build twosmall Board schools, while in the poorer 
and more populous division of the Tower Hamlets, the Board have 
already been forced to provide 30,000 school places, and have some 
thousands more, building or in contemplation. ‘Then, too, the thinly 
populated and ever-increasing suburbs, were almost entirely lacking 
in school accommodation, and many outlying schools had to be erected 
by the Board, some of which are as much as seven or nine miles 
from Hyde Park Corner. 

The poorer districts would have been totally unable to bear the 
whole cost of establishing the necessary schools in their own quarters, 
and so the incidence of the burden of the education rate was equalised 
over the whole of the Metropolis. Thus the City—with only one 
small transferred Board school in its midst—will pay this year several 
thousand pounds more in education rates than Lambeth, which has 
40,000 children in Board schools. 

The original ground on which was based the first calculation of 
the educational needs of London was the Census of 1871 ; that num- 
bering of the people showed that, out of a population of considerably 
Over 3,000,000, there were some 575,000 children of the e/e- 
mentary school class between the ages of 3 and 13. All these, 
however, did not require school accommodation, and large deductions 
had to be made for those who were “too young to go to school,” 
“in the country,” “sick,” “necessarily at work,” etc. ; leaving an 
estimated residue of 452,000 children needing accommodation. 
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The school places supposed to be at that time actually available 
were calculated at 313,000. In addition, promises to build or en- 
large schools were freely made by the different voluntary agencies; 
and it was estimated that the total accommodation, existing or pro- 
jected, exclusive of Board schools, would provide for at least 350,000 
children; and it was therefore assumed that if the School Board were 
gradually to add rather over 100,000 places, London would be 
supplied with a sufficient number of elementary schools, On these 
grounds it was confidently asserted that the education rate would not 
be more than twopence or threepence in the pound; and there is 
little doubt that if these calculations of numbers and provision had 
not been afterwards completely falsified, the rate need never have 
exceeded threepence. 

But unfortunately for the pockets of the ratepayers—though 
possibly not for the cause of education—many disturbing elements 
rudely dispelled this sanguine view of the future, and the Board, 
instead of 100,000, have already 200,000 children on their hands, 
and will have many thousands more to accommodate with schools. 
The fact is, that miscalculations were made in the original estimate of 
the provision existing in the voluntary, private-adventure, and official 
schools ; for instance, their accommodation was calculated on the 
eight-square-feet basis, while, in London at least, nine square feet is 
now considered by most schools the méntmum amount of space that 
can be allowed for each child. Then the “ military schools” were 
reckoned by their nominal “ barrack ” accommodation, instead of by 
the number of children who did or could attend them. They ought 
never to have been added in at all, and they have since been struck 
off [the list of efficient public elementary schools. And in many 
of the schools the full number of places calculated were—and are— 
for many reasons not really available. 

Then, again, the profuse promises of enlargement that were made 
in 1870 by the managers and friends of the voluntary schools—often 
with the intent to stave off the evil day when it might become 
necessary to plant a Board school in the neighbourhood—were in 
many cases not redeemed. In addition, many private-adventure 
schools were reckoned in the efficient list, with the hope that if time 
were given them they would bring themselves up to the necessary 
standard of efficiency. This hope has been grievously disappointed, 
and scores of these small schools have been condemned by the Edu- 
cation Department, and their accommodation has ceased to be calcu - 
lated as available. Other schools also, for many and various reasons, 
have from time to time been closed, and the children left to seek 
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accommodation elsewhere.' Last, and not least, schools of one kind 
and another, “ Ragged,” “Church,” “ British,” etc., containing 49,000 
places, have been transferred to the Board, usually in consequence 
of the inability of the managers to continue to raise sufficient sub- 
scriptions to carry them on; but in some cases because the managers 
liked the Board system of education as well as, or better than, their 
own, and were glad to be relieved of the care of their schools. 

The effect of all these deductions has been to create a deficit of 
some 100,000 places on the original estimate of accommodation pro- 
vided, or to be provided, by voluntary means ; while, on the other 
hand, the annual increase of population has been unexpectedly large, 
and it is found that the children of the elementary school class in 
London increase at the rate of some six or seven thousand a year, 
and almost all these children have to be accommodated by the 
Board, for the voluntary agencies have been, and are, too much 
occupied in holding their own to be able to do more than slightly 
increase the number of their schools. 

The schedules of the School Board visitors for last year showed 
a total of 612,000 children of the elementary school class between 
the ages of 3 and 13; and of these it is calculated that some 
518,000 require school places, and this number will increase year by 
year. The voluntary system, for the reasons given above, only pro- 
vides accommodation for 274,500 children, instead of for the 350,000 
originally estimated. And consequently a now existing residue of 
nearly 250,000 children is left to be provided for by the Board. I 
have stated that the original estimate of Board provision which went 
forth to the public was limited to about 100,000 places, and it is but 
natural that the ratepayers should now grumble somewhat when they 
see themselves called upon to provide for nearly 150,000 more 
children than they were led to expect, and find the rate risen to five- 
pence halfpenny in the pound. It is, however, scarcely fair to 


' During the year ending Midsummer 1878, 41 “‘efficient” schools, with 
accommodation for 5,000 children, closed their doors. 

The reasons given for this step were as follows :—(1) Two schools, with 
accommodation for 232 children, were ‘‘ pulled down; ” (2) four schools, accommo. 
dating 958, were condemned as ‘‘ insufficient ” by H.M.’s Inspectors ; (3) ten, with 
accommodation for 1,120, were closed on account of ‘ill health of mistress,” 
‘* mistress dismissed,” ‘‘ lease nearly up,” &c.; (4) in 13 cases, accommodating 268, 
no reason for closing was given ; these were nearly all private-adventure schools ; 
(5) ‘* Falling off in scholars” accounted for two schools with accommodation for 
107 ; while (6) ten schools, with accommodation for 2,385 children, were closed 
through ‘‘ want of funds.” Of these, eight had Board schools situated near them, 
while the other two were a long way from any Board school. The fees varied from 
6d, to Id. 
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blame the Board for this vast increase in the number of children 
brought under their care, seeing that they are bound to supply 
all deficiencies and shortcomings cf the voluntary system on pain 
of being dissolved as a School Board in default. ‘The London Board 
is, however, by no means in default, for it has now in existence 
places for 200,000 children, distributed amongst ‘“ permanent,” 
“temporary,” and “transferred” schools in the proportions of 
166,000, 12,000, and 22,000. It has also in course of erection 
schools containing places for 30,000 children; while additional 
schools are in contemplation, which when finished—and many of them 
will not be erected for several years—will contain some 62,000 places. 
The 12,000 places in the temporary schools will be then absorbed, 
so that when the network of Board schools, as at present projected, 
is complete, it will provide for 278,000 children. 

We saw that the voluntary system provided for other 274,500 
children: thus within a few years, if all the projected schools 
are built, in London alone, there will be sufficient school accom- 
modation for 552,000 children of the elementary school class, an 
increase of 290,000 places on 1871, or more than roo per cent. 
These grand totals apply to the future ; but even at present the 
number of children on the rolls of all schools, voluntary and Board, 
is almost exactly double that of 1871. At Christmas of that year this 
number only amounted to 222,500, while last Christmas it was 444,300. 

The cost of buying the land (and taking land under compulsory 
powers is a costly process), building and furnishing the Board schools, 
and repairs to those transferred—permanent transferred schools always 
involving heavy expenses—have already necessitated a capital expen- 
diture of over £ 3,000,000, and it is probable that the capital account 
will hardly be closed short of 45,000,000. 

The Board’s expenditure this year will probably amount to 
£595,000, involving a rate of 54d. in the pound. The lion’s share of the 
income is of course absorbed by school management expenses, and 
under this head some £ 345,000 will be spent. Interest and repayment 
of loans take £ 133,000; while “enforcing compulsion” and “ industrial 
schools ” involve a charge of £68,000 ; this last expenditure, it should 
be remembered, benefits the voluntary as well as the Board schools. 
It is difficult, with any pretence to accuracy, to estimate the probable 
future expenditure of the Board; for, even when the arrears of past 
deficiency and neglect are made good, fresh schools will have to be 
provided to keep pace with the annual increase of children; it is 
hoped, however, that the assessable value of property in London will 
increase equally with the demands upon it, and—the school popula- 
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tion once overtaken—liabilities for future needs will not entail a larger 
rate. 

But the chief element of uncertainty is the future of the voluntary 
schools. Will they be able to hold their own in the educational race, 
or will they be forced to give up the contest and throw their children 
en masse on the hands of the Board ? 

The effect on the rates of such a course of action would be very 
serious indeed. At present the voluntary system educates more than 
half the children in London without any expense to the ratepayers— 
though partly, of course, at the expense of the taxpayer—and if this 
quarter of a million of children were handed over to the Board—even 
though it had not to provide new buildings for all the children—the 
rate would be doubled, and the annual expenditure would amount to 
over £ 1,000,000 ; a serious charge tor education alone! 

On the cause of elementary education such a result would be little 
less disastrous. For instead of the present healthy competition, the 
useful variety of educational types, the choice of schools, etc., edu- 
cation would gravitate towards one uniform level, and the system of 
management would tend to become highly centralised. Each school 
would be more or less a copy of its neighbour, and not being stirred by 
any denominational rivalry or sectarian comparison, would assuredly 
decline in energy and vitality. Then again, education would lose— 
that which it can ill spare—the motive power of religious zeal, and 
religious education would grievously suffer both actually and by 
example, while the humanising influence on the schools of outside 
personal interest and management would be largely diminished. 

There can be little doubt but that the weakest and poorest of the 
voluntary schools will be gradually extinguished, and already there 
are symptoms apparent as though the whole voluntary system were in 
a decline. During the first few years after the Board began its 
work, the voluntary schools made some progress; for, in addition to 
filling up the gaps formed in their ranks by the annual transference of 
schools to the Board, they increased their accommodation from 
250,000 places in December 1872 to 288,000 in December 1875. 
But this was their most flourishing year; they have since been 
waning rapidly ; and last December the accommodation in their 
schools only amounted to 274,500 places. 

These figures are not very encouraging, but I cannot believe that 
in London the voluntary system will suffer itself to be smitten hip and 
thigh. There ought to be pride—not to speak of religious zeal—in 
the minds of the managers and supporters of the wealthier schools, 
sufficient to induce them to dip deeply, if need be, into one pocket, 
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while the Board are demanding a heavy compulsory rate from the 
other, more especially as of late years the Government grants 
earned by the children have considerably lightened the burdens to 
be borne by the voluntary subscribers. It may be, however, that 
zeal will abate—an increased strain on the pocket too often has a 
sobering effect on enthusiasm—and a generation which knew not 
Voluntaryism may grow up and refuse subscriptions ; the doom of 
these schools will then be sealed. 

So far, however, those which have fallen out of the ranks, or gone 
over to the enemy, have been for the most part the maimed, the halt, 
and the blind. Though the cripples and the weak are thus lost, the 
strong and healthy are left, and they should be able still to maintain 
their ground. 

In the nature of things it was inevitable that some schools would 
be pressed out of existence, for of late years there has been such a 
quickening of the educational desires and demands of the nation that 
we are no longer content with the old low, stagnant level at which 
education had remained for so many years. 

Aslong, then, as the schools which disappear are those only which 
do not satisfy the requirements of the times, and so long as the Board 
schools which supersede them do not exceed these requirements, no 
lover of education can really regret their transmigration, but must 
rejoice to see them reappear, their beams re-tricked. 

Further change than this, however, can scarcely be thought desir- 
able ; and the last and the two previous School Board elections 
exemplified the moderate views of the ratepayers, their wish to have 
London thoroughly provided with educational means, and their 
unwillingness to allow the voluntary schools to be distressed or 
harassed. 

It is unlikely that a Board would ever be elected for the express 
purpose of destroying the voluntary system, and even if it were, it 
would find great difficulty in carrying out its orders. By extravagant 
expenditure it might do some injury, but it could neither lower its 
fees nor build a single school without the consent of the Education 
Department. And here is the chief guarantee that the competing 
system will not be unfairly treated; namely, that the Board, before 
it attempts to build or enlarge a school, must obtain the consent of 
the Department to the scheme. 

Great care is taken by the Board to sift all proposals for providing 
additional accommodation ; they are first threshed out by the Statis- 
tical Committee, and must pass the scrutiny of the Board before 
they are submitted to the Department for its approval. Asa rule it 
consents to the proposals of the Board. Sometimes, however, “ My 
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Lords” consider that too much provision is being made, and refuse 
to sanction more thana part of the scheme. Occasionally they veto 
it altogether ; more rarely they suggest an increase, or draw atten- 
tion to districts that in their opinion require additional school 
accommodation. 

In the early days of the Board—so great was the lack of accom- 
modation—there was little fear but that a school planted almost 
anywhere would be in the right place, and would not injuriously 
affect the neighbouring schools. But now arrears and deficiencies 
have to a large extent been overtaken ; and it is necessary for the 
Board to exercise extreme caution in proposing new buildings, lest 
they shall wittingly or unwittingly permanently injure any of the 
existing schools. 

All proposals for erecting schools in the overcrowded districts, 
where the inhabitants are not likely to be able to increase, or in 
districts like the City, or parts of Westminster, where the population 
is actually diminishing in consequence of “improvements,” must be 
most jealously criticised. But in the suburbs, and those districts 
where population is almost certain to increase, and where there are 
scarcely any voluntary schools, it is good economy to take into 
account the probable future needs of the neighbourhood, and erect 
schools larger than the actual existing requirements of the district 
might warrant. 

Whether however the Board under-build or over-build, there 
will be some complaints and accusations, for many managers and 
supporters of the voluntary schools look with great jealousy on 
the School Board and all its works, are suspicious of its good faith, 
and are unable to believe that it can possibly have a tender regard 
for any rival system or school. There are other supporters of the 
voluntary system who recognise the importance and necessity of the 
work of the Board, and are ready as far as they can to work at one 
with it for the cause of education. But these latter—as well as 
the former—complain, and complain justly, of the inefficient means 
that are taken to prevent a new Board school, when first opened, 
from being, often at once, almost completely filled by children from 
the neighbouring schools, while those for whom it was primarily 
intended—the poorest and those not at school at all—are, to a large 
extent, crowded out from the beginning. 

There can, I think, be no doubt that the grievance is a real and 
serious one, both pecuniarily to the voluntary schools, and from an 
educational point of view; but effectual remedies are hard to find. 
The Board have refused to pass stringent measures to avert the evil, 
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fearing lest the “liberty of the parent” should be infringed, and lest 
the operations of the compulsory bye-laws should be impeded. 

One check that was proposed would, for three months after its 
opening, have kept a new Board school closed to all children who 
were actually and had been lately attending school; and it was 
hoped by these means that the “neglected” children might obtain 
a firm footing before those from neighbouring schools could take 
their places. This scheme was rejected, but the Board have lately 
adopted a resolution which provides that the superintendents of 
visitors in each division be ordered to obtain, previous to the open- 
ing of a school, the names and addresses of all the children in the 
locality who are not attending any efficient school, or receiving proper 
instruction in some other manner, and places are to be kept for 
these children for the space of one month. We may hope that this 
plan will be effective. 

It must not be forgotten that the evil arising from this form of 
migration is usually only temporary, for, as we have shown, no school 
is built unless there are sufficient children “ on paper” to fill it with- 
out drawing upon existing schools. And as the requirements are 
very carefully calculated, as soon as the first shifting is over all the 
schools are, as a rule, again filled with children. 

It is but natural that there should be a certain exodus of children 
from an old to a new school when the latter is first opened. The 
old schools were probably overcrowded, and must expect to lose part 
of their surplus ; and the new school is nearer to the homes of many 
of the children. Then the fine building, fresh teachers, the novelty 
and cleanliness, strike the imagination and desires of the children ; 
they love change, and think at all events they will try how they like 
the Board school. While, no doubt, the ower fee—if the fee be lower— 
and the exemption from contributing towards the cost of the school 
books, are temptations to the parents. Those of them who have been 
struggling on from month to month, paying with great difficulty the 
higher fee, and living in the hope of the Board school being soon 
opened, would greatly resent any arbitrary prolongation of the time ; 
and not possessing any absolute power of refusal for a specified time, 
the managers and teachers find it impossible to turn away the children 
who present themselves for admission. 

The Board, however, take the best means of preventing injustice, 
or undue rivalry being practised towards the neighbouring schools, 
by handing over the care of their school to a body of managers— 
largely composed of friends to the voluntary system, and often with 
the clergyman of the parish as their chairman—who will certainly 
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not be biassed in favour of the Board system. These managers fix 
the fee, choose the teachers, examine the registers, and superintend 
generally the working of the school in minor details. 

Unfortunately the tendency of all large public bodies is towards 
centralisatior, and the Board managers have unwillingly seen their 
power grow less and less. It is in this matter of management, 
indeed, that the voluntary system possesses their chief advantage, 
and that which will tend largely to sustain it in the education 
race. I must not be understood to depreciate for one moment 
the work or the zeal of the managers of the Board schools. The 
ratepayers and the Board lie under a deep obligation to the ladies 
and gentlemen who devote so much time and take so much trouble 
in the management of the schools, and undoubtedly the Board 
managers are, as a rule, very intelligent, hardworking, and zealous, 
but it is not possible for them to feel the highest interest and pride 
in a school in which they have no actual or ultimate power. 

The Board schools, being all on one uniform system, are 
necessarily worked to a large extent from the central office. The 
managers can only move in a limited circle, and their decisions are 
liable at any moment to be revised or checked by the School Manage- 
ment Committee. Ifa serious dispute arises between the managers 
and a teacher, they cannot take the law into their own hands and 
dismiss him ; they can only recommend the Committee to do so, 
and the accused can appeal against them. Everything of the least 
importance has to be reported to one or other of the Board Com- 
mittees, while advice—in other words, commands—is often sent down 
to the managers from the Board. They have drawn up for their 
benefit, guidance, and instruction, an elaborate code of regulations, 
and they are expected strictly to conform to the rules thus enjoined 
upon them. 

Contrast these managers, “ cabined, cribbed, confined,” with the 
owners and managers of voluntary schools. Each one of these latter 
has a genuine individual pride and pocket interest in the success of 
his school ; if it does well the reflected glory illuminates him also— 
whereas if a Board school is successful, the teachers and the Board 
divide between them the honour and the gains, and the managers are 
left in the cold shade of neglect. Then, above all, these voluntary 
school managers are usually actuated by a strong religious or sectarian 
zeal—the most effective of motives—and one that can influence but 
slightly the Board school managers. They are, in fact, really and 
actually responsible for the welfare of their school, and responsibility 
is dearly coveted and enjoyed by Englishmen ; while the teachers 
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must respect them and defer to them in a way that probably no 
teacher in a Board school would do to his managers. 

In this matter I fear there is no remedy. It is inevitable, when 
the power of the purse, and the responsibility for expenditure over a 
vast network of schools is vested in one central body, that the work- 
ing and management should also be largely directed from the same 
centre. All that can be done is to watch with care the privileges of 
the managers, and endeavour as far as possible to prevent one jot or 
one tittle of their present power from passing away. For if their 
authority and responsibility were to be diminished, it would become 
increasingly difficult to attract intelligent men and women to the 
work, and the schools would be more and more governed from the 
central office. ‘The consequence would be a system of management 
devoid of the humanising influences of personal contact, watchful- 
ness, and encouragement, that stimulate and largely conduce to the 
moral welfare of the teachers and children. 

The chief novelty and experiment introduced by the Education 
Act of 1870 was the application of compulsion to school attendance. 
Many and doleful were the predictions of failure—of worse than 
failure—of evil consequences that would spring from the “slavery” 
clauses. They were stigmatised as tyrannical clauses, and as gross 
infringements of liberty. It was said that compulsion applied to 
education could and would not answer. Fortunately all these 
jeremiads have been entirely falsified. The compulsory bye-laws 
have worked smoothly and with wonderfully little friction. No doubt, 
when first introduced, many of those affected by them kicked against 
the pricks, and a certain amount of sullen resistance manifested 
itself. This was but natural, ignorance as much as obstinacy being 
often the cause of neglect of the new regulations ; for the knowledge 
that it was the bounden duty of all parents to send their children 
to school for eight or nine years of their lives made but slow progress 
through the masses. However, even from the very first, few parents 
complained of hardship or oppression ; while, on the other hand, in- 
stances of defiance or insolence to the committees were of rare occur- 
rence, and it is very creditable to the body of the parents that the 
introduction of so novel an experiment, affecting them so closely, 
should have caused but little murmuring or resistance. 

The principle of compulsion has now been in force some years, 
and has been making its way silently but surely. When the habit of 
sending the children regularly and punctually to school shall have 
taken firm root in the minds and customs of the people, it may be 
possible to make some reduction in the extensive machinery now 
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employed by the Board in enforcing the bye-laws. This time is not 
yet, but it should be nearly approaching before many more years 
have gone by. The excuse often given for neglecting to send a child 
to school—that there is no school conveniently near, or no room in 
the school—will soon be obsolete, while other causes of absence may 
be expected to diminish. . Then when all parents come to know that 
a child born now enters the world with the inevitable destiny before 
him of school attendance from five years of age to thirteen, they will 
reconcile their minds to his fate and send him without complaint. 
At present the worst offenders are chiefly those whose children were 
born and growing up before anything was really known of the Educa- 
tion Acts. They had therefore been calculating on eking out their 
own wages by the pittance their children might earn at an early age, 
and now, finding their hopes blighted, consider they have been de- 
frauded of their rightful gains, and are proportionately obstinate. 

Though the bye-laws work smoothly, the results so far attained 
have not been entirely satisfactory. The percentage of average 
attendance on the numbers on the rolls—in other words, the 
regularity of attendance—which largely depends on the bye-laws, 
is still considerably below the 95 per cent. which it is hoped 
ultimately to attain, having as yet only reached 81 per cent. in 
the Board schools. Year by year, however, a gradual though slow 
improvement is visible, and the percentage has risen from the 
very low figure of 65°8, at which it stood in 1872, to the present 
one of 81. But while the regularity of attendance in the Board 
schools has been progressing, the percentages of attendance in 
the voluntary schools have not been making the same steady 
advance. From 78-3 in 1871 the percentage sunk to 75°3 in 1873, 
and has since risen to only 77°8. 

As the bye-laws are worked as much in the interests of the volun- 
tary as of the Board schools, their percentage should be at least 
equal to that of their rival, and it would probably appear better if 
their books were kept in a similar way. In the Board schools the 
name of a child is nominally taken off the register, as far as the per- 
centage of average attendance is concerned, if he has been absent for 
a fortnight or three weeks, while in many voluntary schools the child 
is reckoned in the attendance-average weeks after he may have left 
the school, of course to the detriment of the percentage. It is pro- 
bable, too, that during the last eight years the continual opening of 
new Board in close proximity to voluntary schools, by temporarily 
affecting the attendance in the latter, has lowered the percentage. 

Though the attendance of the children is not nearly so regular as 
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it should be, it compares favourably with that which prevailed under 
the purely voluntary system, before Board schools and compulsion 
became factors in the question. We must remember that in 1876 
the children at school were really the pick of half a million—there 
were only some 174,000 in average attendance then—that those who 
went to school went because they liked to go, or because their parents 
desired it ; and we should naturally expect such children to be regular 
attendants. While now the children in average attendance amount to 
over 350,000, and the Board have reached the lowest classes, yet, in 
spite of the decided tendency to irregular attendance that must have 
been imported into the schools by the introduction of the least 
regular and punctual classes, the regularity and punctuality of attend- 
ance has on the whole increased, and is increasing slowly but 
steadily. The regularity of attendance in any particular school 
depends to a considerable extent also on the character of the teacher. 
He who is up to his work and has influence over the children will 
rapidly fill a half-empty school, and will marvellously improve its regu- 
larity and punctuality. I believe that if the teachers had greater confi- 
dence in their powers of instilling regular habits into the children, 
and did not depend so much on the exertions of the visitors, they 
might, with little effort, considerably improve the average attendance. 

To enforce the bye-laws the Board employs a staff of 210 visitors 
and 11 superintendents, one to each of the divisions; the cost last 
year amounted to £28,000. Each visitor has, on an average, about 
2,500 children under his supervision. By a house-to-house visit he 
schedules his district and obtains the names of the children; and, as 
he is provided with duplicates of the attendance register of the 
schools in his block, he is enabled to discover whether all the 
children of school age are attending school, and whether they are 
making the proper number of attendances. If he finds that a child is 
not attending, or is irregular at school, he sees the parent if he can 
and cautions him, and if this has no effect he serves a warning notice. 
If no attention—or not sufficient attention—is paid to the notice, 
another form, called “ Notice B,” is served, which requires the recal- 
citrant parent to appear before one of the numerous “ Notice B 
Committees” which are dotted over London. 

In answer to this summons one of the parents usually appears to 
explain why his child has not been duly attending school, to show 
cause why the child should be wholly or partially exempted from 
attendance, or to request remission of fees. The committee—which 
consists of a member of the Board, the superintendent, and often an 


“‘ outside” lady or gentleman—give judgment as the case seems to 
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require, and order “full time or summon,” “summons at once 
before magistrate,” “full time,” “ half-time,” “exemption,” “ medi- 
cal certificate to be produced,” &c. If the parent fails to appear, the 
case is dealt with on the information detailed by the visitor, or else is 
adjourned to give him another chance. When the parent neglects all 
the notices and warnings conveyed to him, a summons is taken out, 
and he has to appear before a magistrate. 

To show what great care is taken not to proceed to the last 
extreme without adequate cause, I may mention that last year, out of 
the 10,000 cases in which summonses were issued, twenty-eight only 
were dismissed by the magistrates, and several of these because it 
was found that the child was over thirteen. The Board, while 
keeping a watchful eye and firm hand on cases of neglect, is 
anxious to give the willing and hardworking parent every chance of 
complying with the law before putting it in force against him. 
Complaints of harshness are seldom made against any of the 
visitors, and still more seldom is it found that the visitors are to 
blame. Occasionally the papers seize on what they consider an 
act of oppression and publish it forth to the world, but they rarely take 
the trouble to report the other side, and the Board generally have a 
sufficient answer to any accusation of injustice.' 

The scope of the bye-laws has been lately considerably enlarged 
by the additional powers given to the Board to caution and prosecute 
employers who infringe the employment clauses of the Education Act 
of 1876. The weapon thus placed in the hands of the School Board 
cannot fail to be of great use ; and we may hope that the power of 
striking at the tempter as well as at the tempted will before long put an 
end to all illegal employment of children of school age. 

The ease with which compulsion can be worked depends to a 
certain extent on the amount of the weekly fees charged in the schools. 
The fees in the Board schools in London, besides being low, are 
uniform throughout each department in a school, though the second 
or further child of a family often pays only half or part of the fee. The 
boys and girls in a school generally pay the same fee, and the infants 


! The following case—to give one instance—was severely commented on by 
the papers when they reported the ‘“‘ first hearing.” A widow was summoned 
for not sending her children—a boy of nine and a girl of eight—to school ; she 
pleaded poverty, and said that the children were insufficiently clothed. The 
magistrate ordered her to receive £2 from the poor-box, and adjourned the case 
28 days. So far the papers ; but at the second hearing—which probably was not 
reported—it was shown that the defendant was earning £1 a week ; her son, 14 
years of age, was earning 6s., and another son—said at the first hearing to be 
imbecile—at least tos. a week. She was thereupon fined, and had to pay the 
costs in addition. 
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somewhat less. There are schools at all fees between one penny and 
ninepence—the penny fees are chiefly in the infants’ department— 
and the average fee throughout London is a little over twopence a 
week. Yet even at this low figure the Board were forced last year to 
remit the fee in 3,800 cases, and to renew remission in 2,300 others. 

The Board has from time to time been attacked on the score of the 
uniformity and lowness of its fees ; and it has been urged with con- 
siderable force;that those parents who can afford it should be forced to 
contribute more largely than they do now to the expense of their 
children’s education. Let us examine the question to see whether it 
would be judicious or practicable at once to raise the fees to any 
appreciable extent. 

It must not be supposed that the Board fix the fees in an arbi. rary 
or haphazard way. On the contrary, before a Board school is 
opened the managers carefully consider the amount of the fee that 
they think would best suit the needs of the neighbourhood ; and 
having, as a rule, local knowledge of the district in which the school 
is situated, they can give a shrewd guess at the average amount that 
can be paid all the year round without any great hardship by the 
mass of those who will use the school. The managers send up their 
recommendation to the School Management Committee, who almost 
invariably adopt the suggestions without alteration, obtain the con- 
sent of the Board, and forward the proposed scale to the Education 
Department for their approval. 

Those who advocate the adoption of higher fees in Board schools 
do so as a rule in the interests of the voluntary system. And the 
plan which seems to find most favour would fix the fee at each Board 
school “at least as high as the highest fee charged at any of the 
neighbouring schools,” and would graduate the fee in individual cases 
to the supposed ability of the parents to pay, while giving increased 
facilities for entire or partial exemption from payment. 

There are strong objections to sucha proposal. And first, it would 
largely increase the difficulties of carrying out the bye-laws. Compulsion 
is not so popular, nor does it work so easily, that we can afford in any 
way to clog its wheels. It is evident that if the tendency that now 
exists on the part of many parents to avoid the schools were to be 
increased and extended—as it would be, if the fees were raised—the 
compulsory staff would have to be enlarged, and much of the money 
drawn from the poor by the increased fees would merely pass into the 
pockets of additional visitors. Again, there is little apparent hardship 
in requiring a man to pay a penny or twopence a week for the schooling 
of each of his children, when the total amount—say with three 
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children—would only be some fourpence or sixpence ; while the ques- 
tion would assume a different aspect if the law were appealed to to force 
him to pay a shilling or eighteenpence a week, or even more, out of 
the eighteen, or twenty-five shillings he may be earning. 
‘+ The chief argument, however, against this scheme, and one well- 
nigh insuperable, would be the difficulty of ascertaining the amount 
of fee a parent could or ought to pay. How, with any pretence to 
accuracy, could either the actual wages received, the proportion of 
wages to necessary rent, the amount that Smith should pay as 
compared to Jones, be discovered? And this, again, would increase 
administrative expense. Additional inquisitors would have to be 
employed to rout up the past history, present receipts, and future 
prospects of all parents who professed themselves unable to pay the 
full fee charged at the school. The result would be endless worry, 
friction, and ill-feeling, scarcely relieved by the faintest prospect of 
justice. Why, it is difficult enough at present for the “ Notice B 
Committees” and the Bye-laws Committee to settle whether a parent 
can pay the low fee, or is incapable of paying anything at all. But 
with a graduated scale of fees, the commaittees would have peremptorily 
to decide whether the full fee or no fee at all, or some sum ranging 
between ninepence and one penny, was to be paid, and the best 
information they would be able to obtain must in most cases 
necessarily be very “incomplete, and therefore unworthy of confi- 
dence.” Is Smith with three children, wages 255., future uncertain, 
rent 6s., to pay more or less than Jones with two children, wages 18s., 
certain future, rent 4s.? Neither rent, wages, nor number of children 
can be taken separately as the basis on which to judge of the amount 
of fee to be demanded. All these three and many other points must 
be considered if any approximation to fairness is to be attempted. 
Then again, in many parts of London the sun of prosperity shines 
on the working classes, the small shopkeepers, &c., for six months in 
the year, and they make their hay then, while in the other half-year 
work is scarce and earnings diminished. It is evident that in such 
cases it will come to pass that every few months the parent must 
appear before his valuers to be appraised afresh. Much of his 
valuable time will thus be lost, and as the power of remission cannot 
be entrusted to irresponsible persons, the work entailed on the “ Notice 
B Committees ” will be something appalling. At present their duties 
are sufficiently onerous in connection with the bye-laws pure and 
simple, and with the three or four thousand cases of remission of 
fees that come before them. Triple or quadruple the fee, and the 
number of those who would be forced to apply for whole or partial 
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remission will be increased fifty or a hundred-fold, while the very 
multitude of the cases would preclude any extended hearing or 
careful consideration, and the justice would necessarily be very rough 
and ready. 

But there is yet another aspect of the question—the effect 
such a system would have on the poorer classes. The poor 
possess at present sufficient just and sensible pride to prevent them 
from begging for remission of the fee when they can possibly avoid 
doing so. Though an application for remission happily does not 
brand the mark of pauperism on the applicant, still the request 
savours of begging, the giving is tainted with charity, and to disclose 
poverty is always painful. Many therefore struggle on without 
complaint, though sore put to it to find the weekly pence ; but if the 
fee were raised so high that it became an absolute necessity for the 
majority, or for a vast number of the parents, to apply for partial 
remission, the flood-gates of proper pride and right feeling would be 
swept away, and applications would flow in fast and furious. The 
worst feature would be that those with least sense of poverty, those 
with least respect, would be just the individuals to press their claims 
most clamorously, and probably those to obtain the greatest amount 
of relief ; the worse will seem the better case. 

Again, we must not forget that the poor have paid directly and 
indirectly large amounts towards the education of their children. It 
cannot, of course, be pretended that the parents who send their 
children to Board schools contribute anything approaching the full 
amount of the cost of education. Though they pay some £60,000 
a year in fees alone, this represents but a small fraction of the real 
cost. 

But before compulsory education was introduced, they were free 
to pay and take, or refuse and save their pence as they thought fit. 
Now they must pay, whether they like it or no, and lose their 
children’s earnings into the bargain. And it is thus indirectly that 
they have been mulcted most heavily by the Education Acts. 
Formerly a man, the father of three children, would have passed as 
a very respectable and self-denying parent, if he had kept his children 
at school until they were ten or eleven years of age, and had then 
sent them to work; while now such a parent is forced to keep his 
children at school till a much later age, and is, directly for fees, and 
indirectly by loss of earnings, thirty or forty pounds the poorer than 
his congener. 

Apply some such calculation to the case of the majority of the 
parents ; remember that in 1871 not half the children in London were 
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at school ; and it will be seen that the poorer classes have borne a 
very considerable share of the burdens of education. 

Compulsory education is still in its infancy, and until it has taken 
a firm root in the habits and ways of the people, the wisest policy 
must be, I think, to fix the fees at a low figure. When wages have 
adapted themselves to the new state of things, and when the eyes of 
the people are fully opened to the advantages of education, it may be 
possible gradually to raise the present low scale of fees without any 
injury resulting to the cause of education. 

The object of this paper has been to deal primarily with the 
questions of school provision, bye-laws, and fees, and I can devote 
but a few words to the important questions of school management. 
It is now generally recognised that the religious teaching given in the 
London Board Schools, though perhaps not so “thorough” as that 
taught in the voluntary schools, and certainly not so dogmatic, is 
nevertheless sound, healthy, and essentially religious. The Board 
Inspectors report favourably of the zeal and earnestness shown by 
the teachers in imparting religious knowledge ; and the interest taken 
in the Bible teaching is indicated by the fact that this year 113,000 
children entered for the examination for the “ Peek’s prizes,” given 
each year by a member of the Board for proficiency in religious 
knowledge. It is satisfactory that the so-called “ religious difficulty ” 
practically does not exist ; not more than one child in a thousand— 
and those mostly Jewish children—being withdrawn from the 
religious instruction. 

The cry of over-education is constantly being raised throughout 
the country ; and if the assertions that are advanced with respect to 
the amount and nature of the learning required in Board schools 
were correct, the complaints of over-education would be no more 
than just. 

It seems to be thought that because a few children learn the 
special and advanced subjects, every child in a Board school is either 
learning or will be required to learn the mysteries of Latin, French, 
German, Science, and I know not what. Even if it were the case 
that all children were expected to learn these and other subjects 
equally abstruse, the Education Department and not the School 
Boards should be taken to task. The former offer special grants: for 
the advanced subjects, which the latter can scarcely be blamed for 
seeking to gain. 

But what are the real facts ? 

The subjects of instruction are divided into “Standard and 
Class” and “Special”; some of the schools do not attempt any of 
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the latter subjects. The Standard subjects are: Religious Teaching 
and the three R’s ; while the Class include a very elementary know- 
ledge of English Grammar, History, Geography, and (in Girls’ depart- 
ments) Plain Needlework ; and of these only two can be taken up by 
achild. To these are added : Object Lessons, Drawing, Music, and 
Drill. The infants are taught Bible Reading and the three R’s, receive 
object-lessons of an elementary character, instruction in Singing and 
Sewing, and do Physical Exercises. 

The Special subjects—which are confined to children in the 
fourth and higher standards, and of which only two can be taken 
up—are those specified in the Government Code, and include 
Elementary English Literature, Domestic Economy with Simple 
Cookery, Animal Physiology, Physical Geography, French, etc. The 
first two are by far the most favourite subjects, and they are followed 
at a considerable distance by Animal Physiology and Physical Geo- 
graphy, while the other subjects are taught to very few children. 

Last year only ro per cent. of the children in average attendance 
were presented at the Government examinations in special subjects, 
while the amount of grant earned for these subjects was about 
5 per cent. of the total grant. 

The subjects of instruction specified above make, no doubt, a 
long list, and some of the names are high-sounding and alarming. 
But if we define them, we shall find that they are not so terrifying 
after all. “‘ Domestic Economy,” for example, simply means that plain 
explanations and lessons are given to the children on food, clothing, 
ventilation, and other kindred points which it is of the utmost impor- 
tance for the rising generation to know and to practise. If these 
subjects were designated “ Hints for Health and House,” their useful- 
ness would be more apparent. Then, “ Drawing” means no more 
than instruction in the simplest of simple freehand, memory, and 
perspective drawing ; and “ Music” merely includes singing in unison 
and learning the notes. The other subjects, too, mostly resolve 
themselves into equally elementary elements. 

As yet, at all events, the upper classes are by no means over- 
crowded. Last year, but about 17 per cent. of the children in the 
Board schools were in the fourth, fifth, and sixth standards combined, 
and but another 17 per cent. had risen even to the third, while the 
remaining children were in the second, first, or no standard at all. 
Now, a third-standard boy is not a prodigy of learning ; he is only 
expected to read a short paragraph with intelligence, to write small 
hand, capital letters and figures ; notation, numeration up toa million, 
long division, compound addition, and subtraction, are his arithme- 
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tical limits ; while for grammar he has to point out verbs, nouns, and 
adjectives ; and, in addition, he is expected to know the outlines of 
the geography of England, with special knowledge of his own county 
—and that is all. ; 

It may be that School Boards are developing, or in the future 
will develop, a tendency towards a conglomeration of learning, to 
the neglect of the simpler and more useful subjects ; and such a bent 
would require careful watching and checking. At present, however, 
the meagreness of the numbers in the upper standards hardly 
justifies the complaints of over-education, cramming, and acquisition 
of useless knowledge, that are levelled at School Board education. 

To give some idea of the magnitude of the labours of the London 
School Board, I may mention that last year 560 Board and Committee 
meetings were held at the central office, besides these divisional 
members’ meetings, and over a thousand Committee meetings for 
carrying out the bye-laws, were held in different parts of London. 
Add to these, the innumerable school managers’ and other meetings 
and enquiries, attended to a large extent by the members, and 
some approximate idea is attained of the demands on the time and 
attention of the fifty members who compose the London School 
Board. 

Moreover, the amount of the work shows no tendency to decrease, 
but is continually enlarging, as new schools are built, and as fresh 
points spring up in connection with provision, compulsion, and 
education. 

The beneficial results of all this vast expenditure of time, money, 
and thought, are not as yet actually apparent. Many, seeing and 
feeling that millions of money have been sunk in the education of 
London’s children, and perceiving but a small apparent return on 
the capital, are inclined to grumble at the expense, and to doubt the 
wisdom or expediency of universal and compulsory education. They 
forget that the tree has not been long planted ; that it is early yet to 
expect ripe fruit ; that the plantation of schools over London is still 
incomplete, and that the majority of the Board schools are but a year 
or two old, many but a few months. 

Let the grumblers have yet a little patience. They have already 
seen a diminution in the number of juvenile criminals, attested by 
official returns ; and they should next see the whole criminal class, 
and then the pauper roll, steadily decrease. 

And as the rising generation grows up, we believe they will be 
unable to avoid acknowledging the evidence of a vast increase in 
provident habits, intelligence at work, improved health, happy 
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homes, good manners, and advancement in a hundred ways ; while, 
on the other hand, they should see a gradual diminution of all 
crimes due to debased and degraded habits of mind ; for knowledge 
will not be the only gift of education—many civilising and humanising 
influences will follow in its wake. All these and many other advan- 
tages we may safely hope for, unless education entirely belies its 
name and its promises. 

Though the London School Board has, no doubt, made some 
mistakes, and though economy has not always been the order of 
the day, the work that it has done is sufficient to redeem many 
faults. It has manfully grappled with the gigantic and never-ending 
task of supplementing the education of London—if that can be 
called “supplementary” which is to the full as large as the existing 
provision—and has raised London from the low estate to which she 
had fallen to not far from her proper place in the education lists. 


SYDNEY C. BUXTON. 
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WAR AND ITS ATTENDANT 
MALADIES. 


HE question of how to keep an army in good health is quite 
as important as the supply of ammunition or food, but it was 
long before this fact was practically recognised, or received the 
attention which the subject deserved. Yet the proportion of sick in 
war is usually three times the number of the slain, and though death 
on the battle-field from the shot or shell of the enemy has been sung 
by poets, and possesses almost an attraction to the romantic imagina- 
tions of some youthful spirits,! death from cholera, typhoid fever, 
hospital fever, or any other of the insidious train which follow the 
march of large armies, and are likely to be particularly prevalent in 
a winter campaign, is an unvarnished object of dread ; and if disease 
makes its presence felt early in the proceedings, it is certain to have 
a more or less disastrous effect on the plans of the belligerents. 

The strict medical examination which a candidate for the army 
or navy is obliged to pass, speaks for the necessity of the soundest 
health in both services, whether officers or men; and it is certain that 
the ill-health or death of a general in the field has caused delays in 
the military operations he had undertaken, which proved fatal to 
them. General Philippe de Ségur, the author of “ The French 
Campaign in Russia in 1812,” remarks upon the “ iron constitution” 
of Marshal Ney, “without which,” he tells us, “no man can be a 
hero.” It was a theory which this military writer held very strongly, 


? An old Esthonian war-song runs as follows :— 
** Could I but die in the war, 

Die in the war without sickness, 
Go off with the shot of the enemy, 
Without the weary pain, 
Without the weakness of death, 
Without the waste of sickness, 
Better to fall asleep in the battle, 
To fall before the banners, 
To sell your life to the sword, 
To the arrows from the cross-bow, 
To fight with sickness, &c.” 
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and he tries to find an excuse, on the score of ill-health, for almost 
all the failures of every commander with whom he served, or to 
whom he was opposed. It is, in fact, when carried to that extent, a 
peculiarly French excuse—endurance of pain not being a quality to 
which the French as a nation ever try to lay claim; but an Eng- 
lishman hardly thinks a severe toothache or a bilious attack a 
sufficient reason for neglect of duty, or of the welfare of many 
thousands of men: though Napoleon’s mistakes have all been 
accounted for by his admirers, and in their eyes satisfactorily, on the 
plea of alleged temporary ailments. At Leipsic, they tell us, he was 
suffering from having eaten too heartily of ill-cooked mutton seasoned 
with onions; at Borodino, from a cold; and at Fontainebleau and 
Waterloo, from other maladies, although these statements have been 
denied on still better authority; and we may fairly quote him as a 
proof of a hero with an iron constitution, if we believe the account 
he gave of his own health to the English admiral who escorted him 
to St. Helena, and to Dr. Antommarchi, the physician who attended 
him just before his death. To the first he said he had never been 
ill more than twice in his life, and then only slightly; and to the 
second, that he had always enjoyed excellent health, and had never 
known what it was to have a headache, or “ mal d’estomac,” and 
that he had only suspected the nature of his last malady—an internal 
cancer, which ran its course very rapidly in the climate of St. Helena 
—about a month before his death in May, 1821, though it was the 
same complaint which had terminated his father’s career.' In the 
letters he wrote to the Empress Josephine from Poland, in 1807, he 
said that the extreme cold from which his army was suffering suited 
him, and that he was growing stout in spite of it ; and again he wrote 
during the middle of the horrors of the retreat from Moscow, in 1812, 
that, as to himself, he had never been in better health. His death at 
the age of fifty-three was undoubtedly accelerated by the habits he fol- 
lowed at St. Helena, which could not have been otherwise than most 
prejudicial to a man who had previously led an active life. His 
companion in exile, Las Cases, tells us that he was particularly well 
during the first six months he passed there at “ The Briars;” but 
from the time he inhabited Longwood, he obstinately refused to take 
exercise, on account of the regulations he was subjected to if he 

’ Two officers on board the Bellerophon, when Napoleon surrendered in 
1815, have described him to me in very similar terms. They thought he looked 
less than his age, which was forty-seven ; he was as active as a sailor in springing 
up the side of the vessel, and, though very corpulent, gave them the idea of 


possessing great strength. He was particularly deep-chested, and had not a 
grey hair. 
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proceeded beyond the grounds; and as the Governor had special 
directions that an English officer should see him once a day, Napoleon 
tried to prevent this by repeatedly making himself ill with large doses 
of medicine which compelled him to keep his room.! A man suited 
bya Russian winter was not likely, at the age of forty-seven, to find a 
tropical climate agree with him; and the spot where he lived was 
not rendered more salubrious by the variation of very bitter winds. 
Even without the depression which must have been produced in him 
by exile, disappointed ambition, and frustrated revenge, the causes 
just mentioned were sufficient to debilitate his system, and predispose 
it to an attack from an hereditary disease. He was also accustomed 
to take snuff to such excess that, after his death, his internal organs 
were partly lined with it, and the unhealthy irritation this amount of 
snuff caused probably fixed the seat of the complaint. We may, 
therefore, regard his premature death as arising from artificial causes, 
and himself as one of those whose success in life was partly due to his 
excellent health. 

The inverse proposition certainly does apply to many of the 
generals who opposed Napoleon, and it is impossible to read without 
compassionate admiration of the brave but infirm old officers, who 
had aided in the victories of Frederick the Great, trying vainly to stem 
the tide of French success at Jena. The aged Austrian General Mack, 
who, Ségur in his “ Mémoires” tells us, was like a man troubled with 
delirium, when he was sent to negotiate with him, was frightened by a 
threat of Napoleon’s that, unless he surrendered the fortress of Ulm at 
once to the French, the entire garrison, when it was at last compelled 
to capitulate, should be shot as they were at Jaffa, “for it was the sad 
right of war;” and he was thus forced into yielding the bulwark of 
Austria without any further defence, though an army was marching to 
its relief: while his Imperial master, a victim to dyspepsia, and sub- 
ject to epileptic fits, asked for an interview, after his first defeat at 
Austerlitz, with Napoleon ; and in the space of half an hour, when, 
according to Ségur, this unfortunate Emperor Francis could do nothing 
but laugh nervously, he made a most burdensome peace and alliance 
with his enemy, and threw over all his former allies. The Russian 
General Benningsen, a Hanoverian by birth, and a man of sixty-five, 
kept the field at Eylau; but risked a battle against enormous odds, 
and posted in the worst possible position, at Friedland, and was 
consequently defeated, when suffering greatly? from a painful affec- 

* The German patriot Arndt, his contemporary, asserts that during the 
years 1812-13-14, he had acquired the habit of drinking strong green tea and 


spirits frequently in the day, to keep off drowsiness. 
2 Sir R. Wilson’s History of the War of 1806-7. 
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tion, which: shortly afterwards required an operation. Marshal 
Kutuzov had lost an eye in battle, and received two bullets through his 
head, yet at the age of seventy-four, when unable to ride, and afflicted 
with the infirmities common to old age,' he was called upon to com- 
mand the Russian armies, and drive the French from before Moscow. 
General Wilson, who was then in Russia, asserts that another attack 
on the French, after the battle of Borodino (Sept. 7, 1812), must have 
compelled Napoleon to retire, and have saved Moscow. But Kutuzov 
had only just accomplished a journey of 480 miles, “and the night 
was cold: so perhaps the energies of a septuagenarian were wanting 
after such a trying day.”* It is not surprising that in the depth of a 
Russian winter, marching over a wasted country, and having therefore 
to carry all his sick and wounded with him, as well as fuel and 
provisions, he was not speedy enough in his movements to satisfy the 
irresponsible English Commissioner General Wilson, who, seeing only 
British interests in the French discomfiture, and the raising of the 
Continental blockade, which had paralysed our trade for six years, 
vainly urged him to fall upon the wretched remnant of the French 
hosts, and completely annihilate them before they crossed the 
Russian frontier. The feeble, aged man, who died before the end of 
the war, had almost a fellow-feeling for the famished, half-clothed, 
perishing French fugitives, struggling through the snow. He was 
already unable to shelter and feed all his prisoners, and shrank from 
killing men who would probably soon die of themselves, when he 
was to follow them so quickly to the tomb. Hence, according to 
General Wilson, he wilfully permitted 20,000 to escape, including 
Napoleon himself, thereby entailing another long war. Charles XII. 
of Sweden was afflicted with a suppurating wound in the foot when 
he lost the battle of Pultowa, having never before had a day’s illness ; 
and was carried to the field on a chair, though he fled from it on 
horseback. The depression produced by pain probably showed itself 
in his observation just before the battle, when the Russians forestalled 
him in posting themselves on the best ground, that he “ now saw that 
his victories had taught them the art of war.” His adversary, Peter 
the Great, did indeed conduct a successful campaign in Persia when 
suffering from the painful malady which caused his death,? but some 

1 *« He was also so very corpulent and unwieldy that he was obliged to move 
about, even when in the field, in a carriage.”—Wilson’s Campaigns of 1812. 
Sir G. Cathcart, in his Campaigns of 1812-13, says that Kutuzof had ‘painful 
disorders, which made riding impossible.” 

2 Joyneville’s Life and Times of Alexander I. of Russia, vol. ii. (Tinsley 


Brothers). 
* General Gordon’s Life of Peter the Great. 
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years earlier he had been compelled, by an epileptic attack, to send his 
wife to make a treaty of peace for him with the Grand Vizier, 
who commanded the Turks in the campaign on the Pruth, when at 
the instigation of his old enemy, Charles XII., they had broken a 
truce with Russia and completely hemmed in her army ; and by this 
treaty the Russians lost the town and fortress of Azov, which was 
then their only port on the Black Sea. A hundred and forty years 
later, cholera and low fever, even more than the enemy, ruined the 
plans of another Russian army in the same principality of Roumania, 
where it was defeated in several battles ; and on this occasion it was 
commanded by old Marshal Paskievitz, who was suffering from 
internal cancer of which he died in about atwelvemonth. At the 
battle of the Alma, quickly following this campaign, Prince Menzikof, 
who was opposed to us, had been lame in both legs for twenty-seven 
years, from wounds received in the Turkish campaign in 1828-9. 
These instances will prove that the truth of the axiom, “ Mens sana in 
corpore sano,” is especially shown in the commander of an army, and 
would probably also apply to naval warfare ; but our navy has met 
with no defeat in battle ' since the reign of Charles II., and the navies 
of the Continental powers form too small a proportion of their armed 
forces, and have been too little employed, to enable us to point the 
same moral, by bringing forward sufficient proofs of it. 

Yet, although age and sickness must seriously diminish the 
mental power, physical endurance, and bodily vigour necessary to 
examine into all the details of a large army, to pore over maps and 
plans, and to take a clear and unprejudiced view of the position and 
resources of the enemy, it must not for a moment be supposed that 
an aged, sick, or infirm man may not be extremely brave. Bacon! 
lays it down as a rule that deformed (and lame) persons are always 
very bold, and we may often see them proficients in manly exercises, 
while a man of splendid physical formation, if he be much over six 
feet in height, frequently possesses the sort of temperament called 
nervous. The slow wits of a giant have become a proverb. Lavater? 
tells us that uncommonly large men are particularly valuable as 
royal guards, because they are by nature credulous, simple-minded, 
and incapable of keeping a secret, and consequently of conspiring 

1 Unless we except the unfortunate attack by the English and French on 
Petropaulovski in September 1854, where the melancholy suicide of Admiral 
Price, in a fit of temporary insanity, seems to have disconcerted or delayed the 
execution of the combined plan. The Allied loss was four officers and forty-eight 
men killed, and six officers and 148 men wounded. The Russians, who claimed 


the victory, lost forty killed and seventy-five wounded. 
2 Verulamiana, 33. * Lavater’s Physiognomical Researches. 
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against their master. The greatest generals of ancient and modern 
times have been men of moderate, and frequently of small, stature, 
as Alexander the Great, Julius Cesar, the Duke of Marlborough, 
William III., Marshal Luxembourg, Frederick the Great, Admiral 
Nelson, the Duke of Wellington, Marshal Moltke, Souvarov, and 
Napoleon ; while we have instances of successful valour, under 
great physical disadvantages, in the octogenarian Doge Dandolo,' 
who had been blinded in his youth; Marshal Saxe, who was 
carried to the battle of Fontenoy in a litter, and gained the 
victory ; the Tartar conqueror, Timur, whose right arm and leg were 
crippled from an attack of paralysis? produced by a wound in his 
first engagement ; Sir Thomas Picton, who fought at Waterloo with 
two ribs broken the previous day ; Nelson, who had lost an eye and 
an arm; the Moorish Sultan, Muley Moloc, who was carried in a 
dying state with his army to resist an invasion of the Portuguese, and 
expired before the battle was over, in which his enemy was defeated 
and the young King Sebastian of Portugal perished ;* Lord Raglan, 
who had lost an arm at Waterloo, and commanded our army in the 
Crimea ; and many other gallant officers, who have not allowed the 
early loss of a limb in battle to be any impediment to their pro- 
fessional career; but all these instances were of men accidentally 
injured, and with naturally good constitutions : so in them we have 
the hero with the iron constitution still. It is often said that every 
eminent General has been a good sleeper. Napoleon required eight 
hours’ sleep out of every twenty-four,‘ but could take it at intervals if 
necessary, and whenever he wished. This is a most valuable quality 
in a soldier ; the Duke of Wellington also possessed it ; and though 
many have done with less than eight hours, it must be sound if a 
man is to endure protracted mental or physical fatigue. 

Having considered the necessity of good health in a military 
commander, let us now turn to the men, and we shall see that not only 
is their sanitary condition of the highest importance to the success 
of a campaign, but that the epidemics which emanate from a large 
number of military sick and wounded have been known to linger for 
years among the civil population in the districts over which they 
have been dispersed. 

Most of the fearful epidemics which extended throughout Europe 


' History of Venice. ? Sherefeddin Ali. 
* Vertot’s Revolutions of Portugal. 
* Correspondance du Prince Czartoriski avec T Empereur Alexandre Ie ; 
Souvenirs de Talleyrand, Mémoires de Napoléon, &c. 
VOL, CCXLV. NO. 1784. Q 
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in the Middle Ages had their origin in the gathering of large 
Eastern armies, and in the lavish waste of human life which charac- 
terised the Mongul and Turkish conquests. ‘ Our European battles,” 
wrote Gibbon in the last century, “are petty skirmishes when com- 
pared with the myriads who have fought and fallen on the fields. of 
Asia ;” and as, even now, the Turks decline to bury their dead ene- 
mies, preferring rather to suffer from the pestiferous air, we can easily 
imagine that this custom was universal among their ancestors. After 
the Tartar conquest of Russia in the 13th century, Roman Catholic 
missionaries and merchants, who traversed that country on their way 
to Central Asia, have recorded that, more than once, they came on piles 
of whitening skeletons and blackened ruins, where there was no appear- 
ance of an inhabited dwelling or of living humanity ; and when we 
remember the entire absence of sanitary precautions which charac- 
terise an Eastern army even at the present day, and look at the foul- 
ness of a modern Kalmuc-Tartar or Crimean Tartar’s abode, we can 
understand that the mustering of 80,000, and even 100,000 of their race, 
such as assembled under the banner of Zingis-Khan, Holagau, and 
Timur,' must have been fraught with great evil of this description to the 
countries which they overran. The Crusaders, in the time of Richard 
Cceur de Lion, first introduced small-pox to Western Europe, and it 
is even now acomplaint which invariably breaks out, more or less, in a 
besieged Eastern city. The Crusaders from Norway and Iceland also 
carried back from the East the fearful scourge of leprosy, which has 
since become naturalised in those countries. In 1228 a plague spread 
from Russia into Poland and Germany, in consequence of a Mongul 
invasion having laid waste the whole district between the Volga and 
Kief ; and in a subsequent year the invasion was continued into 
Hungary and Silesia, which produced a fresh outbreak of the plague. 
These savages were accustomed to ascertain the number of the 


1 Sherefeddin Ali, an officer in Timur’s army, described an invasion of 
Russia in 1395, when, as a matter of course, the Tartars burned and pillaged 
every Russian village as far as Kolomna. These old Mussulman writers glory in 
the number of “infidels” slain by their people, and evidently consider that the 
more they kill, the more gloricus will be their reception in Paradise. ‘The 
Muscovites,” he says, ‘‘never saw their Empire in so terrible a state as this, for 
while their fields were covered with the slain, the army loaded themselves with 
the most precious spoil of their cities, and every soldier obtained so large a share 
of gold ingots, silver blades, Antioch flax, black sables and ermines, furs unknown 
to the Tartars, and horses and young unshod colts, that it was sufficient to furnish 
both himself and his children to the end of their lives. From the Ukraine they 
also took enormous droves of cattle, and multitudes of women and girls, of all 
ages, of wonderful shape and beauty.” —Zi/e of Zimur Bek, from the Arabic. 
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enemy’s slain by cutting off the right ear of each of the dead, and in 
1239 they collected 270,000 of these ghastly trophies from the plains 
of Russia alone, and after the battle of Leignitz in 1241, when they 
defeated the united forces of the Poles, the Silesians, and the Order 
of the Teutonic Knights, they filled, with right ears collected from 
the battle-field, nine of the huge sacks which they were accustomed 
to use as rafts for crossing rivers. Their march southwards to the 
banks of the Danube carried with it devastation and disease, which 
spread into the Byzantine Empire and into Syria, and this seems to 
have been the same malady which destroyed the French army led by 
Louis IX. against the Saracens in Egypt, in 1248. A war between 
the Sultan of Egypt on the one side, and the Tartar Khan of Kipzak, 
and his vassal, the Christian King of Armenia, on the other, produced a 
fresh outbreak of the plague in Syria, which spread to the north of 
Africa, and again attacked a French army under Louis IX., who had 
landed at Tunis in 1270, and of which the king and the flower of his 
army perished. At the same time Edward I. had conducted an 
English force into the Holy Land, and his army was also decimated 
by the same plague, which induced him to sign a truce with the 
Saracens. This was the last of the Crusades, not because the spirit 
which prompted them had vanished, but because the plague which 
had proved fatal to the last two expeditions was more dreaded by 
Western chivalry than the Mahometan swords. 

In 1348 and three following years the Black Death spread 
throughout Europe, and carried off, it is estimated, at least a quarter 
of the population, or 25,000,000 people.' This appears to have begun 
in China, where a civil war, which ended in the expulsion of the 
Mongul dynasty and its followers, had caused the slaughter of a 
million Chinese and Monguls; and it was fed by a long war in 
Central Asia, between Kazan, a descendant of Zingis-Khan, and the 
Sultan of the Turkomans. Before the Asiatic countries bordering 
on Europe were annexed or overated by the growing strength of 
Russia, they were incessantly at war; and in consequence we find 
that the plague was an annual visitant in Poland and Muscovy, and 
it figures as an embodied apparition in Polish fairy tales, as frequently 
as witches, mermaids, or wood and water sprites, in the stories which 
amuse the youth of England, Germany, and France. In 1360 the 
Turks captured Adrianople, and their ravages were the cause of 
another outbreak of plague, which spread to France, England, and 
Ireland, causing great mortality. In 1453 they captured Constanti- 
nople, and more than one league formed against them by the 


1 Report to Pope Clement VI. at Avignon, 1352. 
Q2 
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Christian Powers of Europe was deterred from active measures by a 
dread of the plague, which was left in every province in which the 
Turks had encamped. In 1480 the Turks penetrated into Italy, 
diffusing a general terror throughout Europe, and the pestilence, 
called the Sweating Sickness, which spread over the Continent and 
into England in 1485, was the direct result of this war. Their con- 
quests, and the horrible slaughter and devastation they carried with 
them—which was illustrated by the familiar expression that “no 
blade of grass would grow where a Turkish hoof had trod ”—ex- 
tended over the Mediterranean till the 17th century, and as far as 
Vienna till 1683; and our trade, which was then beginning to be 
rather extensive with the Levant, was a medium for spreading the 
plagues engendered by these wars into England more frequently than 
when their circuit in Europe had been confined to Russia and Poland. 
There was a most terrible Plague in Russia in 1570, in consequence 
of two invasions of the Turks, who then owned the Crimea, and who 
penetrated on the second occasion with a large army to Moscow. 
The invaders set fire to the city, after closing and guarding the gates 
to prevent any of the inhabitants from escaping ; and the British Resi- 
dent! wrote home that thirty persons were burned in the beer-cellar 
of the English factory alone, the factory itself being completely de- 
stroyed, and that although “every means and industry were used to 
cleanse the river, it could not be freed from the corpses,” and he 
thought that “100,000 Russians were suffocated, drowned, or 
burned.” The Turks retired to avoid the winter, driving before them 
a ragged crowd of 500,000 Russian men, women, and children of 
every rank, collected all along their route. Many of the captives 
died of hunger and fatigue before they reached the Crimea, but those 
who survived were sold to slave merchants at Kaffa. As this in- 
vasion occurred at a time when Russia was suffering from famine, a 
pestilence was the certain result ; but it does not appear to have 
spread beyond Poland, which was not a commercial country ; for in 
the progress of these epidemics, a wide peaceful district exhausted 
them ; and on that occasion Poland was not the seat of a war: but 
they were at all times liable to be brought in merchandise or in- 
fected ships, and our intercourse with the Mediterranean and the 
Levant was always carried on by sea. 

The cholera was unknown on this side of the Vistula till the 
Polish insurrection in 1830, which cost the lives of 130,000? Russian 
soldiers and many thousands of insurgents, though it is mentioned 
as being at Moscow, in 1583, by an English ambassador from the 


1 Sir Jerome Horsey. * Russian Official Report. 
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Court of Queen Elizabeth to that of Ivan IV., having been brought 
from India, where it has been a dreaded enemy for centuries; for 
before the time of Peter the Great there was a more brisk trade and 
communication between India, Persia, and Russia than between 
Great Britain and Russia. The native fairs and annual pilgrimages 
to the Hindoo shrines at Benares have often spread it to all parts of 
Southern Asia ; but in 1829 it had already advanced from India to 
the Volga, whence the Russian recruits and provision-dealers carried 
it to the two belligerent camps, where in the crowded hospitals it 
found a fruitful field, and from that point it traversed Europe. 

If a war carried on exclusively in Western Europe has never, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the last years of Napoleon’s reign, been productive of 
epidemics to the same extent as in the East, it is because smaller armies 
have assembled, and in a more salubrious climate; corpses have been 
decently interred, not left to be eaten by domestic animals, which have 
afterwards become food for man; shorter distances have to be tra- 
versed, and under more favourable auspices for obtaining food and 
supplies, so that the armies have not suffered from famine as much as 
from fatigue and the enemy, which has often happened in the East ; 
and a hundred years ago Western armies suspended operations in 
the severest weather, which is always the most unfavourable for healing 
wounds, from the difficulty of giving the hospitals a proper supply of 
fresh air and warmth at the same time ; and without fresh air, wounds 
will not heal, and fever and gangrene are at once generated. War 
was also made among civilised and more wealthy populations, and 
private benevolence, particularly that of the religious orders, stepped 
in to supply the needs which were neglected by the State. Associa- 
tions of persons who devote their whole lives to charity and philan- 
thropy are unknown except in Christian countries, though here and 
there we may find a very benevolent and liberal Parsee, Hindoo, or 
Mussulman, so that the Turkish and Tartar armies were without this 
aid to compensate for the shortcomings of their chiefs, who, able to 
gather an unlimited number of recruits from the nations they had 
conquered, made no effort to assist their own wounded, and put those 
of the enemy to death. The French Republic abolished the religious 
orders,' and for some time there were no associations in France to 
take up the charitable duties which they had hitherto fulfilled. 
Hence, during the later campaigns of Napoleon, when his armies 
even exceeded those of the old Turkish and Tartar conquerors, a 
page from Eastern history might be read for that of Europe, in the 


' The Knights of Malta were originally instituted for the succour of the 
wounded in battle, 
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barbarous neglect of either his own or of the enemy’s wounded, the 
starvation and even massacre of prisoners, the recklessness of life as 
regarded his own soldiers, owing to the ease with which he could 
press recruits from conquered countries into his service, and, above 
all, by the epidemics which were the certain consequences of this 
mode of making war. 

There was still a belief current, at the time of the Crimean 
campaign, that spirits were a safeguard against Asiatic cholera, and 
it must be owned that the causes which predispose to this disease are 
still so far a mystery, that nothing has since been satisfactorily proved 
for or against this theory, as total abstainers and those accustomed 
to take spirits regularly, alike fall victims to it when it is prevalent. 
But it is now generally acknowledged that the use of spirits, except 
as restoratives, whether by armies engaged in the open air, or shut 
up in close inodorous quarters, as is often the case for weeks together 
when a fortress is besieged, is fruitful in every other kind of disease. 
On two occasions, at Jellalabad in Afghanistan in 1841, and at the 
great siege of Gibraltar, the garrison was either destitute of alcoholic 
liquors, or prohibited from their use; and in both instances the 
health and cheerfulness of the men were remarkable. “ The curse of 
an army is intoxicating liquors,” observed an American army surgeon 
during the civil war in the United States ; “the spirit ration is the 
great source of all this mischief.” 

A reason frequently urged for serving out spirits is that when 
good food is not attainable, spirits are the most convenient and port- 
able substitute, and are cheaper and more easily procured than wine 
or beer; but even under these circumstances the late Dr. Parkes, one 
of the first authorities on military hygiene, doubts if they are not 
more hurtful than useful. Napoleon considered wine or spirits an 
essential part of a ration in cold or bad weather, but we have noticed 
the large amount of sickness which prevailed in his armies ; and in 
this opinion he was neither before nor behind the current British 
medical theory of his day. In the army of the Duke of Marlborough 
we are told that “the sot and the drunkard were the objects of 
scorn ;” and the exaggerated ideas of the value of stimulants which 
prevailed in this country in the early part of the century, were apparently 
introduced with the Dutch under William III., and with the Hanoverians 
in the time of George I. Dr. Parkes tells us that the species of ophthal- 
mia ' so frequent among soldiers even in English quarters was uncom- 


' A recent report on ophthalmia among the Russian troops stationed in the 
Caucasus and Armenia, by Dr. Reich, a Russian, confirms Dr. Parkes’s opinion 
that the dust and infection from barrack walls propagate it, 
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mon, or perhaps unknown, onthe large scale in the wars of the eighteenth 
century. “The disease as we now see it,” he writes, “is one of the 
legacies which Napoleon left to the world. His system of making war 
with little intermission, rapid movements, the abandonment of the 
good old custom of winter quarters, and the intermixture of regiments 
from several nations, seem to have given a great spread to the 
disease ; and though the subsequent years of peace have greatly 
lessened it, it has prevailed more or less ever since in the French, 
Prussian, Austrian, Bavarian, Hanoverian, Italian, Spanish, Belgian, 
Swedish, and Russian armies, as well as in our own. It has also 
been evidently propagated among the civil population by the armies, 
and is one more heritage with which glorious war has cursed the 
nations.” The bad effect that spirits, even taken in very moderate 
quantities, frequently have on the eyes or the sight is well known, 
and their use may have predisposed the soldiers of Napoleon to an 
attack from this malady, which in one of his campaigns disabled 
whole companies. The health of his troops can certainly not be 
quoted in favour of the use of stimulants, though many causes 
combined to lower it, and they had no wine or brandy at all on the 
retreat from Moscow. The Duke of Wellington would have been 
unable, like Napoleon, to order a fresh levy of recruits to fill up gaps 
in his ranks whenever they were thinned by disease ; and he pre- 
sented a marked contrast to his adversary in his attention to the 
health of his army. In the Peninsula he suggested improved ventila- 
tion in the hospitals, and Luscombe tells us that he never let a day 
pass without inquiring from the principal medical officer as to their 
condition, and whether there had been any appearance of fever 
among the men. The success of that campaign is too well known 
to need a description of it here, although the mean daily number of 
sick was never below twelve per cent., except for a short time in the 
lines of Torres Vedras, when it fell to nine or ten. Sometimes it 
reached fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five per cent., but Fergusson, the 
old Peninsula surgeon, seems to think that this was caused principally 
by the spirit ration, and they must have been in many instances light 
cases, to judge by the small proportion of deaths. At any rate, the 
medical aid they received, and the vigilance and forethought of the 
commander-in-chief, prevented sickness from being at any time a 
check on his operations in that war. 

The small armies with which Alexander the Great accomplished 
his victories are believed to have been remarkably free from sickness, 
except in the campaign on the Oxus, which was so far a failure that 
any allusion to it in Macedonia was threatened with the punishment 
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of death ; and where probably the soldiers suffered from the effects 
of drought in summer and extreme cold in winter, which is still the 
great difficulty in campaigning in that country. His conquests were 
those of a European civilised State over Asiatic barbarism, and in 
their marvellous rapidity and success much resembled our own in 
India. Quintus Curtius says that he frequently changed his camping- 
ground, apparently as a mode of preserving the health of his troops. 
With the Romans sanitary traditions prevailed, which seem to have 
been subsequently lost in Europe, and only revived during the last 
quarter of this century. The Preefectus-Castrorum, an officer of 
high rank in the Roman army, looked after the sick and provided 
everything required by the surgeons. Both Livy and Tacitus men- 
tion that the commanding officers used to visit the sick and wounded 
soldiers, to inquire if they were well taken care of ; and Vegetius, in 
his “ Military Affairs,” writes that great attention was paid to the 
quality of the water supplied to the troops, to the situation of the tents, 
which were warm, being made of hides, and never pitched in marshy 
ground, or in places too much exposed to the summer heats ; and 
also to the warmth of the men in winter, sufficient firewood and 
warm clothing being always provided. It was the duty of the 
Roman officers to see that the meals were regular, that the provisions 
were good, and that salt, light wine, and vinegar were supplied by 
the commissariat, the last being used, apparently, instead of vege- 
tables, to keep off scurvy. They were also kept in constant exercise, 
and frequently changed their camping-ground. Yet with the Romans, 
as with the Greeks, the proportion of the wounded was so small 
compared to our modern battles, and the javelin and hand-to-hand 
fighting inflicted such simple wounds compared to our fire-arms, that 
the wounded can hardly have been an encumbrance to an advancing 
force, or a source of danger to one encamped, and the practice of 
giving no quarter relieved the victors of the charge of wounded 
enemies. We never hear of spirits being used in the Roman army, 
even as restoratives. It may be still an open question whether they 
are beneficial or not, administered in small doses as a precaution in 
very damp, fever-stricken, or malaria-haunted districts. The Rus- 
sians do not now deal them out as a regular ration to their armies in 
times of peace ; but they were ordered to be served out twice a 
week when their armies entered the Danubian Principalities in 1877, 
as they had suffered greatly from cholera and typhoid fever in 
previous campaigns in these parts, where fuel and shelter have 
always been difficult to obtain. The Romans certainly considered 
the regions of the lower Danube as fit only for a penal settlement ; 
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in fact, it was their Siberia or Botany Bay, and they were particularly 
unfortunate in their wars against the barbarians of those parts, so 
perhaps no foreign army could avoid suffering to some degree ; but 
the Russian spirit ration twice a week, if it was regularly continued, 
did not, as intended, keep off typhoid fever, though this complaint 
does not seem to have made its appearance among the troops to any 
great extent till the wounded began to increase upon them, and till 
they had massed companies in unhealthy quarters, only lately vacated 
by the Turks.' One division of the army which suffered much was 
also for some time with scarcely any food but meat, the state of the 
roads, in consequence of heavy rain, stopping the transport of bread 
or biscuit. It is probable that warm clothing, effectual shelter, and 
a sufficient supply of fresh provisions, including lime-juice or vege- 
table food, would be more beneficial than spirits in warding off the 
maladies common to that district, and the diet of the natives is 
Indian corn; milk, and stewed plums, with little or no meat.? In 
France and Austria a small amount of brandy, or in the last country 
the substitute of wine or beer, appears in the military dietary; but 
the peace rate of mortality is higher in the Austrian army than even 
in the Russian, and far higher than in the German. In the Austrian 
dietary the meat ration is larger than with the last two, but there is 
a want of vegetables. Howard was of opinion that “herbs and 
fruits wHl preserve our health, and sustain nature far beyond the 
best animal food,” and the world is gradually coming round to this 
opinion so far as to acknowledge that, while the last is not absolutely 
necessary for the maintenance of perfect health in a warm climate, the 
first, in some form or other, undoubtedly is necessary in all climates. 

In the case of an active army, fresh vegetables, or fresh bread, is 
often most difficult to procure ; and biscuits and preserved vegetables 
are not equally efficacious: else there can be little doubt that in the 
poisonous atmosphere of a closely besieged city like Sebastopol, 
for instance, filled with sick and wounded, or even Paris, or in a closely 
packed camp in an insalubrious district, the ill-fed tainted meat which 
is frequently supplied to the troops is far less wholesome than good 
bread and fruit, could such be obtained. The conviction of so great an 

' Owing to the constant rain or snow, the Russians also hutted themselves 
underground, a system which Dr. Parkes calls ‘‘ dangerous ; ” the huts are often 
damp and difficult of ventilation. ‘‘In cold, dry countries, however,” he adds, 
**they are warm, and the Turks have constantly used them in campaigns in 
winter on the Danube. They have, however, frequently suffered from typhus.” — 
Practical Hygiene. 

? Some medical men think that coffee is an antidote to malarious air. It is 
the common beverage of the Turks, but not of the Russians, who drink tea, 
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authority on this subject as Howard ' deserves more attention than it 
long received ; and the rules he laid down for regulating the diet of 
prisoners when deprived of exercise in close, unwholesome quarters, 
apply in many instances to the strong, healthy man just struck down 
in battle, and removed to the crowded hospital. 

The famous pea-sausage obtained much credit during the Franco- 
German War, and is composed of pork or beef, lard, pea-flour, and 
bread ; but the men grow disgusted with it. if used too long exclu- 
sively. The Russians tried a sausage of the same kind in some of 
their long marches in Central Asia, but found a greater proportion of 
vegetable and bread than the Germans used was required to keep 
their men in good health ; yet the commonly-supposed voracious 
German has less meat than the French soldier or the Austrian, 
while all three (in the course of a week) have more than the Russian 
and less than the British, but the Russian has the largest ration of 
bread. Butter, buckwheat, and pepper, herbs (possibly for making 
tea), and a small portion of onion are ingredients in the Russian 
dietary, which are not found in those of other nations ; but 169 days 
in the year are fast-days in Russia, when the soldier has neither meat 
nor butter served out to him, but in their place 5 oz. of lard and 
5 oz. of vegetable oil. Cabbage soup or gruel is also used on the fast- 
days, made of some of the above ingredients, and an additional portion 
of peas and oats. On the march, biscuit is substituted for bread ; and 
weak brandy is added twice a week in 5-oz. rations during continued 
marching or campaigning in a malarious district. With all the other 
Continental armies wine is given, and brandy or beer in time of war ; 
and with the Germans the quantity of meat is increased by three 
ounces per day when marching. The French soldier, like the English, 
buys vegetables and extras from his pay, and in time of peace receives 
only fuel, meat, and bread from the government. A diet of bread, 
milk or coffee, and olives, makes the Turkish porters at Constan- 
tinople some of the most muscular. men in the world ; but the 

1 The great philanthropist, as is well known, was a vegetarian himself ; but in 
his time cholera had not yet entered Western Europe, and it is now supposed by 
some that among its predisposing causes is long abstinence from animal food. In 
Russia there used to be a long autumn fast, which was abolished by law, on 
account of the annual visitation from cholera when it had lasted a week or two. 
This idea may, however, prove eventually to be an error. Great fatigue, certainly, 
predisposes to it, and, doubtless, any animal food in a tainted or high condition. 
One of the newspaper correspondents in Bulgaria, last year, declared that even at 
the Emperor’s table the meat was always tainted, and this is a very common occur- 
rence in all hot-weather campaigns, under which conditions it must be most 


injurious to men camping in a malarious district, or in the state of the atmosphere 
in which cholera prevails. 
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Turkish army is very liable to epidemics, though the sobriety of the 
rank and file' are well known. However, this liability to epidemics 
may be easily accounted for by the want of sanitary precautions 
characteristic of Eastern armies. 

There is no doubt that a well-fed, healthy man is more able to 
bear up against the fatigues of a campaign than one already tried by 
hard living and insufficient clothing or shelter, if other conditions are 
the same, which is one reason more for paying the greatest attention 
to the diet and general health of the army ina time of peace. It was 
observed that the British officers of the regiments of the Guards in the 
Crimea supported the cold and hardships fully as well as, if not better 
than, the privates of the line, and in all armies this has generally been 
the case. Our wealth and our mechanical superiority have also put 
our armies in possession of very much better weapons than our ad- 
versaries, particularly when we have been opposed to the Russians,? 
and to the Abyssinians, Chinese, and Ashantees. Our loss in killed and 
wounded has consequently been very much less than what we have 
been able to inflict upon our opponents. But we cannot always ex- 
pect this to be our fate, now that communication is so much easier and 
much more rapid than before steamers and railways, and now that 
every new improvement in cannon and firearms is at once known to 
all the war offices in Europe, and steps taken to adopt it. Even 
the Russians, behindhand as they have ever been in the quality of 
their weapons, must have learned by their tremendous losses at 
Plevna, that ill-armed courage is of less avail in battle than a long- 
range double-barrelled breech-loader, under the protection of an 
earthwork. In future wars we must therefore look for a larger num- 
ber of wounded, and a consequent increase of the sickness com- 
monly attendant upon it. The Crimea was not an exception to the 
greater immunity than the armies of foreign Powers which we have 
hitherto enjoyed from the scourge accompanying war ; for great as 
was our loss there by sickness, that of our enemy, and of our allies, 
both French and Turks, was far greater, though it is true that the pre- 
ventible causes of that mortality were so thoroughly sifted that it is 
hardly likely they should exist with us again to the same extent. Still, 
in any future war with a European nation, a far more ample provision 
for the sick and wounded will have to be made than we have ever 
hitherto supplied to our armies, if the campaign is to come to a rapid 


1 Dr. Parkes says that an army without pay is a healthy army, for it cannot 
buy stimulants, which applies to the Turks. 

* The Turks in the middle ages possessed cannon and gunpowder long before 
it was known to the Russians. 
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and successful termination. Cholera alone appears to be an evil that 
it is impossible to forestall ; for robust health, temperate habits, suffi- 
cient shelter, and ample food seem to be no safeguard against its 
ravages in an Eastern campaign. Crowding, over-fatigue, bad water, 
and unwholesome food, doubtless increase it, and in the matter of 
space we were more liberal in the Crimean campaign, and suffered less, 
than the French, who packed just double the number of men that 
we did in the transports we lent to them for the voyage from Mar- 
seilles to Gallipolli, and also in the hospitals. Scurvy! in some form 
or other has shown itself in all campaigns in all countries during the 
present and last centuries, and greatly complicates other maladies, 
or the cure of wounds; but this might probably be much reduced if 
the same precautions were taken with the army as with the fleet, and 
an ample supply of limejuice provided when there was likely to 
be a lack of fresh fruits or vegetables. The fatigue, excitement, con- 
sumption of preserved or salt meat, and general want of variety 
of food, with close quarters, and a debilitated physical condition, 
all conduce to scurvy in a time of war; but the danger and 
its remedy once recognised, it may entirely cease to be a difficulty; 
for with our large pecuniary means for conducting hostilities, and the 
facilities of transport, which, wherever they may be, will always be 
afforded by our portable railways and our fleet, there need never be 
an ill-timed economy displayed in procuring anything essential to the 
health of our troops; for the homely proverb, “ Penny wise, pound 
foolish,” applies most especially to the medical and commissariat 
supplies during a campaign. 


The following table gives a comparison of the British loss and 
that of the enemy in some of our principal battles—as nearly as has 
been ascertained :— 

Blenheim (Aug. 3, 1704)— 
English and Germans : 4,000 killed, 7,000 wounded, chiefly Germans. 
French : 12,000 killed, 14,000 prisoners. 
Culloden (April 16, 1746)— 
English : 220 killed and wounded. 
Scots: 2,500 killed (probably no quarter given). 
Dettingen (July 16, 1743)— 
English, including Hanoverians and Hessians : 2,300. 
French : 5,000, 





! A sailor exposed constantly to pure sea air is under more favourable condi- 
tions for escaping an epidemic than a soldier on a campaign. Yet, without fresh 
vegetables or lime-juice, it is found that scurvy will always in time attack a ship’s 
crew, and that even lime-juice is powerless to counteract a constant diet of bad or 
insufficient food, bad water, and ill-ventilated sleeping-quarters. 
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Talavera (July 27-28, 1809)— 
English and Spaniards : 777 killed, 4,000 wounded and missing. 
French : 10,000. 
Salamanca, &c. (July 22, 1812)— 
English and Spaniards : 1,990 killed, 3,600 wounded and missing. 
French : 8,000 killed, 7,142 prisoners. 
Orthez and Toulouse (April, 1814)— 
English and Spaniards : 672 killed, 3,500 wounded and missing. 
French : 10,000. 
Sobraon (Feb, 10, 1846)— 
English : 2,338 killed and wounded. 
Sikhs : 10,000, 
Waterloo and Quatre Bras (June 17-18, 1815)— 
English : 1,829 killed, 5,000 wounded. 
Hanoverians, Belgians, &c., and Prussians : 16,180 killed and wounded. 
French : 45,000 killed, wounded, and missing, or fled to their own homes, 
Alma (Sept. 20, 1854)— 
British : 2,002 killed and wounded. 
French: 560. (They took less part in the battle.) 
Russians : 5,709 loss. (Official statement, but thought to be more.) 
Balaklava (Oct. 25, 1854)— 
French, English, and Turks : 600 killed and wounded. 
Russians : 627. 
Inkerman (Nov. 5, 1854)— 
English : 2,573 killed and wounded. 


French : 1,800 killed and wounded. (They took little part in the battle.) 
Russians : 11,959 killed, wounded, and prisoners. 


F. R. GRAHAME, 
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PRINCE NAPOLEON. 


OW that the weapon of a naked savage has struck down in a 

nameless skirmish the last of the elder branch of the Bonapartes 
and the first of the race who ever fell upon a field of battle, men’s 
eyes are not unnaturally turned again upon one who often com- 
manded their gaze before, but who seemed of late days to have 
passed from their notice for ever, the man whom strange chance has 
placed at the head of the Napoleon family. It seems in keeping 
with the pitiless irony of fate which has always pursued the Bonaparte 
dynasty—a fate as stern as the fabled destiny of the Pelopids—that 
the death of Prince Louis Napoleon should place whatever remains 
of succession at the feet of the man whom neither he nor his mother 
loved overmuch, at the feet of the Esau or rather the Ishmael of the 
House, Prince Napoleon Joseph Charles Paul Bonaparte (Jeréme), 
better known as Prince Napoleon, better known still in the argot of 
history as Plon-Plon. Prince Napoleon is the son of that somewhat 
feather-headed King of Westphalia who is chiefly conspicuous for 
his marriage with Miss Paterson of Baltimore—she who died but 
the other day—and for his exclamation at the battle of Waterloo : 
“ Brother, here should perish all who bear the name of Bonaparte ! ” an 
heroic exclamation which did not prevent him from escaping from 
the field and living till 1860. Westphalia Jeréme was the youngest 
brother of the first Napoleon ; but as the great Napoleon did what he 
liked with the succession, and set aside his other brothers when they 
displeased him, the year 1852 saw his son the heir-presumptive to 
the Imperial Crown. The birth of the poor lad who died last June 
in Zululand took away from him the succession to a great and appa- 
rently firmly-established empire : his death has given him the head- 
ship of a fallen house, and put him nominally in command of a 
powerless party. 

Prince Napoleon is one of the strangest figures of modern history. 
His career has been one long riddle, unexplained as yet. No man in 
Europe has been more misunderstood, and few have been more dis- 
liked ; no man had better chances of success than he, and no man 
ever made less use of his chances, To-day finds him as much a 
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puzzle alike to his friends and his enemies as he was thirty years ago 
when he first swore allegiance to a French Republic. He has been 
described by a witty critic as a Czsar out of place. But the epigram 
would have been much truer which described him as an unemployed 
Antony. The marvellous capability for doing the right thing at the 
right time which characterised Czesar never was the property of Prince 
Napoleon. He has rather been conspicuous all his life for doing the 
right thing at the wrong moment. And now, close to his sixtieth 
year, he, the strangest evolution of the race Bonaparte, remains just 
where he was when he started, having succeeded in convincing the 
world first that he was a fool, then that he was a man of genius, 
without winning any success either from his folly or his intellect. 
Among the many witty and bitter things that Prince Napoleon has said 
about the members of his own family, one saying deserves especial 
remembrance—his epigrammatic observation that his cousin the 
Emperor took in the world twice: first, when he made the world 
believe that he was an idiot; and secondly, when he made it 
believe he was a statesman. The epigram would apply almost as well 
to its author as to its object. 

This is his portrait, drawn by the hand of a bitter enemy;:— 
“He is of a tall form, but with his neck sinking between his 
shoulders : his waist is fast disappearing before the irruption of 
corpulency ; his gait is heavy and undignified ; he is short-sighted, 
and his glance is an oblique one. His general appearance reminds 
you of the elder Bonaparte, the one whom MM. Thiers and Marco 
Saint-Hilaire, Troplong and Havin, and likewise M. Prudhomme, 
style ‘le Grand Homme,’ but it reminds you still more of Otho or 
Vitellius, and somewhat also of the common mask of Punch.” Such 
a description as this gives no real idea of the appearance of the man 
or of the quality of character to be inferred from a study of his face. 
Flandrin’s famous portrait gave another and a truer view of his 
nature. Strangely like the first Napoleon was it, so like that it 
would have passed in the eyes of most spectators as a picture of the 
Little Corporal. A more attentive observer would have assumed it 
to be a study of the Great Emperor after Leipzig or Waterloo, 
for there was stamped on the sensuous face a look of sullen discon- 
tent, of a disappointment that did not often belong to the features of 
the first of the Bonapartes. It was the face of a Napoleon without suc- 
cess, of a Napoleon who had not found his chance, who had waited 
too long for his Marengo. It was the face of a Napoleon compelled by 
strange fate to inaction, it was the face of Prince Napoleon. So like 
the Great Napoleon is he, that a pathetic little story which I once 
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remember reading might very well be true. It told how one of the 
survivors of Napoleon’s Old Guard who returned to his provincial home 
after Waterloo always refused to believe that his Emperor was dead, 
and insisted that he would return one day to restore to France her 
lost glory. The story went on to tell that years after it so chanced 
that Prince Napoleon had for some reason to go through this town at 
night, and some of the townspeople, thinking to play off a jest upon the 
old soldier, came to him and told him that his dream had come true, 
that the Emperor had indeed returned, and was at that moment passing 
through the principal street. Wild with excitement, the veteran 
rushed off to the spot where the Imperial escort was slowly making 
its way through the shouting crowd. The glare of torches shone 
upon the soldiers and upon a bareheaded man looking out of a car- 
riage window, a man with the face of the conqueror of Austerlitz. 
The old soldier gavea wild cry of delight, “ Vive ’Empereur ! ” and 
fell down fainting. When they came to raise him they found he was 
dead : he had died happy in the belief that he had once again looked 
upon the face of his old commander. 

It will not be without interest to glance rapidly over this career, 
and see what can be made of it. Prince Napoleon was born in 1822, 
at Trieste, and received a military education at the royal military 
academy of Ludwigsburg, where he signalised himself by not a 
few quarrels with his comrades. In 1845 he and his father were 
allowed by Louis-Philippe to return to France, in spite of the law 
of banishment against all Napoleons. The year of revolution sent 
him to the Assembly as the deputy for Corsica, and he declared him- 
self everywhere as a devoted republican, winning for himself the 
titles of “ Prince Rouge” and “Prince de la Montagne,” although 
it must be said that many of the republicans made what I cannot 
but consider the mistake of not believing in his sincerity. I believe 
he was sincere enough in his republicanism, sincere enough in his hope 
that his cousin would keep true to his word. But in Prince Napoleon’s 
character there seems to be a fatal sluggishness which is inclined 
to say, “I have done my best to shape the course of events, but if 
they won’t take the course I wish, they must go their own way.” 
The infamy of the coup a’éat found no aider and abettor in him, 
but it was assumed by the outer public that he merely held aloof, 
while his enemies declared that he had deliberately helped to betray 
the Republic. We know now, on the testimony of M. Victor Hugo, 
that the Red Prince came to him on the night of the 16th November, 
1851, and placed before him a scheme for the succour of the 
threatened Republic. This scheme meant no less than the immediate 
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arrest of the Prince-president by the order and action of the cé# 
gauche, headed by its sixteen leaders the durgraves rouges. Had 
this plan been adopted and proved successful, who can say how 
much of the future calamities of France might have been avoided? 
A France without its coup d’éat and its Sedan seems difficult now to 
imagine, but such a thing might have been, though the “ might-have- 
beens,” says Carlyle, are for the most part a vanity. Victor Hugo 
declined the plan on the ground that one must not be illegal to pre- 
vent illegality ; and the Prince, feeling doubtless that he had done 
enough, retired, content to let things take their course, and to take what- 
ever of good to him they might bring with them. In the course of that 
strange conversation, the knowledge of which now exonerates Prince 
Napoleon from so much, he made one speech which showed how 
keen was his appreciation of the situation of his House, and how true 
was his view into history. “I bear the name of Bonaparte,” he said, 
“but I bear it without fanaticism. I am a Bonaparte, but not a 
Bonapartist. I respect the name, but I can judge it. It bears already 
one stain, that of the 18th Brumaire. Is it about to endure another ? 
The old stain has disappeared in glory. Austerlitz eclipses Brumaire. 
Napoleon is absolved by his genius. The people have so much ad- 
mired him that they have forgiven him. This glory of Napoleon’s 
has survived the first blow ; a second would kill it. I do not wish this. 
I hate the first 18th Brumaire ; I fear the second; I would hinder it.” 

When the Crimean war was juggled into existence, to gratify con- 
quered France by teaching her that her conqueror had inherited 
the Napoleonic glory with the Napoleonic name, a command was 
given to Prince Napoleon. He went out to the seat of war, stayed 
a few months with the army, and to the surprise of everyone returned 
home to Paris. The ostensible reason was sickness; his enemies 
said and say that it was because the man with the face of the great 
Napoleon had the heart of a coward, because he dealt in lieutenantry 
and dreaded the brave squares of war; his friends say that he was 
treated badly, that he had no chance, that he quarrelled with every- 
one and returned home in disgust. I for my part consider the 
cowardice theory utterly absurd, and I have on my side Mr. King- 
lake, at least as likely to be a good judge of a man’s military 
qualities as any of the Prince’s assailants, who entirely exonerates 
him from this unlucky charge. ‘I may say,” states the historian 
of the Crimean war, “ that such knowledge as I have hitherto chanced 
to gain of his career has not yet enabled me to infer that he is a man 
of lower grade than his uncle in the matter of personal courage.” It 
was, however, very unlucky for Prince Napoleon that he came back 
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so ingloriously as to be styled the general who deserted ; still more 
unlucky that the scheming of his Imperial cousin during the Italian war 
sent him down with a. command into Tuscany, where no single wave, 
no spent ripple of the war, ever reached, and where he received from 
his soldiers the name of “the Immortal,” the man that does not die. 
Nothing clings so surely about a great name as a charge which it is 
difficult or impossible to disprove, and this charge of cowardice has 
clung about Prince Napoleon’s name, never probably to be effaced 
from the minds of most persons. Some estimate, however, may be 
formed of the value of sweeping charges like this, when it is recol- 
lected that Sir Walter Scott brought the same charge of cowardice 
against the Great Napoleon, and that he found plenty of people ready 
to believe in the accusation. 

Up to this time, and until long after, Europe had made its mind 
up with regard to the two cousins Bonaparte. Louis Napoleon, the 
Emperor, was the man of genius, subtle as the Sphinx, the master-mind, 
the combination of Machiavelli and Richelieu rolled into one, in fact, 
the heart and brain of Continental diplomacy. Prince Napoleon was 
the dull incapable coward, the helpless, hopeless, degenerate bearer 
of a mighty name. All the angry epithets which poor Claude Mel- 
notte in his despair asks his mother if he deserves were hurled most 
lavishly by public opinion upon Plon-Plon or Craint-Plomb, as certain 
of his enemies delighted to style him. In one thing alone did public 
opinion allow him any excellence. Public opinion allowed that he 
excelled in profligacy. All the crimes which the vivid imagination 
and the virulent tongue of Cicero showered upon Antony were laid 
to the credit of Prince Napoleon. Not Trimalcion himself, nor any 
of the infamous Athenians whose sins are gibbeted in the verse of 
Aristophanes, could boast a more repulsive reputation than that 
of Prince Napoleon at this time. For this reason his marriage with 
Princess Clothilde caused a deep and sincere feeling of horror, and 
Punch's cartoon, which represented the Emperor pronouncing the 
nuptial benediction over a weeping girl and his cousin with his 
uncle’s face, represented the feeling at the time of nine persons out 
of ten. Undoubtedly the union could scarcely be considered a 
happy one, but it turned out better perhaps than most such 
marriages do, and at least it had about it nothing of the infamy 
of Louis-Philippe’s hideous Spanish match. How far the opinion 
of the world was right as to Prince Napoleon’s private cha- 
racter, it is no concern of ours to inquire: its opinion as to 
his stupidity was to be suddenly undeceived in 1861 by the 
famous speech in the Senate; which, by its splendid eloquence 
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and its powerful defence of democratic liberty, took the world very 
much by surprise. If some actor who had played the part of a clown 
for years suddenly leaped into fame in one night as the greatest 
tragic actor of his time, the effect could not be more startling, more 
bizarre, than the revolution which converted the Cloten of the Palais- 
Royal into one of France’s greatest orators, the peer of Vergniaud 
and Berryer. Never probably before in the history of France had 
any man earned so unenviable a fame for incapacity, and flung it off 
so suddenly, as suddenly as the matador flings off his heavy cloak 
when he thinks the time has come for him to face ¢ toro. The 
fierce attacks upon the Orleanists which the speech contained, called 
forth from the Duke d’Aumale a pamphlet and a challenge. The 
Prince read the pamphlet of Zga/ité Petit-fils and declined his 
challenge; rather, it was declined for him by the Emperor. The old 
“coward cry” was of course raised, but all English politicians will 
agree that the Prince was right in seeing that the quarrels of hostile 
houses were not to be settled nowadays by the weapons which stirred 
and stilled the brawls of the Capulets and Montagues. One passage 
in this now somewhat forgotten pamphlet—which, however, deserves 
to be remembered as a manly defence of the cause of the King of the 
Barricades—described the characteristics of the Bonaparte race with 
a bitter truthfulness which must have been strangely unpalatable to 
its Imperial head :— 

“ Pour les Bonapartes, quand il s’agit de faire fusiller, leur parole 
est bonne. Et, tenez, prince, de toutes les promesses que vous et les 
votres avez faites ou pouvez faire, celle-li est la seule sur l’exécution 
de laquelle je compterais.” 

From this time forth the ré/e of Prince Napoleon before the eyes 
of Europe was changed. He was now pointed out as the subtle 
schemer, the man of vast ambition and determined will. The cap and 
bells were taken from him, and he was invested with the cloak, the 
mask, and the dark lantern of the Conventional stage conspirator. 
His house became the rendesvous of continental malcontents, and no 
event of any importance could take place in Europe without finding 
the very people who had made mouths at Pion-Plon for a fool 
inquiring eagerly what part Prince Napoleon had in the matter. He 
was now sent by his cousin upon diplomatic missions all over the 
world, and was in fact a sort of unofficial ambassador for the Empire 
everywhere. There can be little doubt that his genius, his far-sighted 
political intelligence, and his power of appreciating the relative values 
of nations, might have made his assistance of great service to Napoleon 
the Third if Napoleon the Third had seen fit to profit by it more often. 
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It is true that Prince Napoleon’s political judgment generally led 
him to different conclusions from those evolved from the Tuileries, 
and it must be admitted that his opinions generally ran counter to 
those of the majority upon most great questions ; but events have 
almost invariably justified Prince Napoleon, and showed that his 
Imperial cousin would have done wiser in listening to his single voice 
than to any clamour of public opinion. When Prince Napoleon 
went over to America during the civil war, to judge the questicn on 
its native ground, hearing the cause discussed in New York salons, 
in reunions of Boston abolitionists, and in the not altogether impartial 
atmosphere of General Beauregard’s tent, he had the sense to see 
that the North was sure to win in the end; and he saw this at a time 
when the Emperor was moving heaven and earth to induce England 
to aid him in supporting by arms the cause of the South and slavery. 
Prince Napoleon was also strongly opposed to the Mexican inter- 
vention. He knew the temper of the American people too well to 
fancy that they would suffer Napoleon to carry out his dearly 
cherished infringement of what has come to be called the Munro 
doctrine, but which is really the doctrine suggested to and impressed 
upon President Munro by George Canning. The sequel of that 
most disastrous undertaking thoroughly justified his views. Upon 
all the great European questions, too, he showed a shrewd and 
foreseeing mind. He believed in Italy, he supported the cause of 
Poland, he foresaw the downfall of Austria, and we have it on his 
own authority that he strongly objected to the action of the French 
Government with regard to Rome, and attributed to that action the re- 
sult of the war with Prussia. Moreover, he was a free-trader long before 
the Emperor could be induced to believe that the doctrine was an 
essential law of political economy. It may be asked, then, why a man 
who showed such capacity for statesmanship as to foresee the result 
of all the great political crises during his time, should yet have received 
such little honour for his prophecies, not only in his own country but 
everywhere else? The truth doubtless is that Prince Napoleon’s char- 
acter is marred not only by his bad temper and his proverbially bitter 
tongue, which make it impossible or next to impossible for him to get 
on with anyone or for anyone to get on with him—faults which caused 
him to fling up the Algerian administration, and brought him back to 
France from so many important missions—but by a worse defect 
than either of these, a fatal want of energy. He lacks the proud 
patience which is so essential to true success, and he is disposed, when 
people decline to see things as he sees them, to give up in disgust, 
and let them learn by experience the wisdom of councils he had not 
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himself the energy to do battle for. There is in him a great deal of 
the nature of Byron’s Sardanapalus, who, while having no small share 
of the stuff that heroes are made of, fritters away his life in purposeless 
inaction and aimless pleasures. In aimless pleasures, indeed, a good 
deal of Prince Napoleon’s life has been passed. Witness his pur- 
poseless wanderings in his yacht all over the world, wanderings which 
made wits inquire if the prince was qualifying to be a teacher of 
geography in case of any unexpected reverse to the Napoleon family. 
Witness too his endeavour to live the life of a Roman in modern 
Paris. Hence the villa Diomede, which most visitors to Paris have 
seen, and where, according to rumour, the Pompeian walls saw scenes 
Roman enough to have satisfied the taste of the Arditer Elegantia. 
But the Pompeian dwelling was not a success. The Prince attempted 
baths after the Roman fashion, and they made the house too damp 
to live in; and gradually he got tired of his toy and of playing 
at being a Roman, and the villa Diomede was abandoned. Those 
who saw the Palais-Royal when it was Prince Napoleon’s might 
well have wondered why a man with such a house should want to 
be anything better than a Bonaparte prince in an Orleanist palace. 
To do justice to the Prince, the palace showed that its temporary 
owner was a man of refined taste and high culture both in art and 
letters. I quote an account of the Palais-Royal written while the 
Bonaparte dynasty still swayed the fortunes of France :— 

“ His Palais-Royal is one of the most tasteful and elegant abodes 
belonging to a European prince. The stranger in Paris who is 
fortunate enough to obtain admission to it—and, indeed, admission 
is easy to procure—must be sadly wanting in taste if he does not 
admire the treasures of art and vertu which are laid up there, and 
the easy, graceful manner of their arrangement. Nothing of the 
show-place is breathed there ; no rules, no conditions, no watchful, 
dogging lackeys or sentinels make’ the visitor uncomfortable. Once 
admitted, the stranger goes where he will, and admires and examines 
what he pleases. He finds there curiosities and relics, medals and 
statues, bronzes and stones, from every land in which history or 
romance takes any interest ; he gazes on the latest artistic successes— 
Doré’s magnificent lights and shadows, Géréme’s audacious nudities ; 
he observes autograph collections of value inestimable ; he notices 
that on the tables, here and there, lie the newest triumphs or sensa- 
tions of literature—the poem that every cne is just talking of, the play 
that fills the theatres, George Sand’s last novel, Renan’s new volume, 
Taine’s freshest criticism ; he is impressed everywhere with the 
conviction that he is in the house of a man of high culture and 
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active intellect, who keeps up with the progress of the world in arts, 
and letters, and politics.” 

So for a brief period Prince Napoleon was the acknowledged 
hero of the hour, surprising everyone by his genius as a statesman, 
by his charm as a cultivated gentleman and man of the world, by his 
eccentricities as a man of fortune. Then came the famous Ajaccio 
speech, the sound of which, it may not unfairly be said, startled all 
Europe and all the civilised world. The Emperor was away in 
Algeria, and in his absence Prince Napoleon was naturally looked 
upon as the representative of the Empire and the Imperial principles. 
What, then, was the surprise of Europe to hear the Prince denouncing 
Austria, and all that Austrian policy represented, with all the impas- 
sioned oratory of which he had proved himself already so complete 
a master. He must have known that this audacity could not receive 
the sanction of the Emperor, and it did not. The Emperor repu- 
diated all sympathy with the fiery utterances of his democratic 
lieutenant, and Prince Napoleon immediately resigned all his offices 
under the Emperor. From that time he retired into the apparent 
inactivity of his existence before 1861. Up to that year he had 
been the laughing-stock of everybody; but he went back into 
obscurity a wonder and a puzzle, with the memory of a brief and 
splendid celebrity about him. Not unlike Carlyle’s Dumouriez has 
been his career so far. For years unseen and unknown, then for 
one resplendent season seen and known of all the ages and nations, 
and then again unseen and unknown. Whatever has been his 
private influence upon the affairs of Europe since the Ajaccio speech, 
his public life has been as quiet and reserved as if fame or ambition 
were unmeaning words to him. The fall of the Empire brought him 
into no prominence, and he took the Republic with the same com- 
posed indifference with which he formerly accepted the coup @ état. 
His short occupation of a seat in the National Assembly at Versailles, 
and his one display of oratory, only proved to the present generation 
that he was really a capable debater. Where Ledru Rollin failed he 
succeeded. It is by no means certain that Prince Napoleon’s career 
is ended yet, or that he is destined to pass into history as one of its 
puzzles, like the “ Chevalier d’Eon” or “ The Man in the Iron Mask,” 
and such other enigmatical nuisances. It is difficult to believe that 
he is content with having once taught the world that he is a man of 
genius, with the capacity for doing great things. There is a very 
picturesque scene in Scott’s “ Ivanhoe,” when at the tournament the 
Black Knight holds aloof from the combat for a long time, and listens 
composedly to the taunts of his adversaries, and then suddenly 
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dashes into the fight, clears everybody before him, and returns again 
to his silent solitary attitude. This is just the part which Prince 
Napoleon has played in the game of politics. 

Some slight solution of the enigma of the Prince’s life is perhaps 
to be found in the following lines, written by him in the Revue des 
deux Mondes a few years back :— 

“T have always had for the Emperor, my cousin, a thorough 
devotion, of which I think I have given him sufficient proofs by the 
frankness of my conduct, even by the very opposition I have shown 
to many acts of his government—a thankless 7é/e, which rarely 
confers power and influence, and which exposes its supporter to 
every kind of calumny. I found my only satisfaction in the senti- 
ment of duty accomplished. My personal 7é/e, sometimes effaced, 
sometimes preponderating, has always had the same aim—the great- 
ness of France, to be obtained by the alliance of the Napoleons with 
democratic ideas.” 

Prince Napoleon has always been persistently disbelieved ; it 
never seems to have entered into the minds of his enemies that he 
could possibly speak the truth. Yet the course of his life has been 
generally in accordance with his own statements, and his declaration, 
that the aim of his life has ever been the greatness of France, to be 
obtained by the union of Bonapartism and democracy, has never been 
belied by any action of his career. Indeed, it is to this strange faith 
in an impossible combination that his unsuccess might very fairly be 
attributed. His Bonapartism has injured him with the democrats, his 
democracy with the Bonapartes. The result has been that want of 
power and influence over which his deeply disappointed ambition 
was compelled to utter one cry in the confession of faith we have 
quoted. 

JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY. 
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TABLE TALK. 


T is not often that England receives from American visitors a 
tribute so warm and graceful as has been accorded by Mr. 
William Winter, the New York poet and journalist, in his “Trip to 
England,” reprinted from the Z7rijune. A prayer for England from 
Washington Irving appears as motto on the title-page, and facing the 
preface stand eight lines selected from John of Gaunt’s magnificent 
prophecy in “ Richard II.” :— 
This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise ; 
This fortress, built by Nature for herself ; 
This precious stone set in the silver sea ; 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land, 
Dear for her reputation through the world. 


That these verses express the writer’s feelings is shown throughout 
a volume that few Englishmen can see, as it is printed in Boston. In 
the preface Mr. Winter speaks of meeting with great and “ surprising ” 
kindness. In his description of the voyage he declares that “ when 
first he saw the distant and dim coast of Britain he felt, with a forlorn 
sense of loneliness, that he was a stranger ; but when he last saw that 
coast he beheld it through a mist of tears, and knew that he had 
parted from many cherished friends, from many of the gentlest men 
and women upon the earth, and from a land henceforth as dear to 
him as his own.” “England,” he declares, “is a country which to 
see is to love.” Not only is the grass greener than in America, the 
very roses are redder. Everything, in his experience, seems to have 
been enchantment. Our very climate extorts his admiration. London 
is a dream of delight, and the flowering meadow lands, the green lanes, 
and, best of all, the people are approved with passionate eulogy. I 
quote this tribute for more than one reason. It is attributable, doubt- 
less, to the man ; that while one travels from Dan to Beersheba and 
finds all barren, another finds the same journey a passage through a 
second Eden. Mr. Winter must have been seen by many of my 
readers during his brief stay. While it is a solace to a national vanity, 
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that experiences at times some hard rubs, to find so favourable a 
verdict passed upon things English, there is comfort in the thought 
that this interchange of kindnesses between England and America 
awakens feelings the beneficial influence of which, as regards fature 
relations between the two countries, cannot easily be over-estimated. 
The traveller whose chief object is to produce “comic copy” is a 
“familiar nuisance” and a grievance also. It is as true of nations as 
of individuals that a sneer is almost as unpleasant to bear as a blow. 
I am not sure, even, that “ American Notes,” clever as these were, 
did not do more to estrange, for a time, the two countries than the 
Alabama difficulty. 


OME amusing stories have been spread abroad of mistakes which 
have been made in the interpretation of passages in the plays 
performed by the French actors at the Gaiety. Of these, doubtless, 
not a few are apocryphal, and all might fairly be matched by mistakes 
which French writers have made in discussing the criticisms of the 
English press on the actors and the acting. By one of those strange 
coincidences which occur in the experience of all of us (insomuch that 
they are not in reality strange at all, though they seem so) it so hap- 
pened that, as I was thinking of certain odd mistakes made on both 
sides, I was turning over the pages of an old French magazine, searching 
for a paper in no way relating to such mistakes, when I lighted on the 
following amusing passage. It appears (but, my copy of the magazine 
being incomplete, I was unable to refer to the original query) that 
someone had inquired of the editor what might be the meaning of 
the three words “ Eta Beta Pi” in the well-known story of Hogarth’s 
laconic letter, and the editor had been unable to explain. But a 
French professor, who, being resident in England, had better means 
of explaining the mystery, took pity on the editor and his readers, 
and supplied the interpretation. The editor thus presents the 
matter :-— 


SUR LE BILLET D’INVITATION D’ HOGARTH. 
Un professeur nous envoie de Londres la traduction littérale de trois mots 
du billet d’Hogarth (Z¢ Beta PY [sic]) que nous avions hésité de traduire : 
° thursday next, to £t (anglais moderne, ea/) a 
. jeudi prochain, pour manger un 
Beta (abréviation de beefsteak), PY (anglais moderne, ie). 
bifteck pate. 


i Le beefsteak pie (paté au bifteck) est encore aujourd’hui un des mets favoris des 
nglais. 


After all, however, if we consider that the French way of pro- 
nouncing the names of the three Greek letters, Eta, Beta, and Pi, 
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would not sound in the least like the English words “ Eat a bit 0’ 
pie,” we cannot much wonder at the joke (a mild one in any.case, 
and somewhat mouldy withal even in Hogarth’s time) being missed. 
But that the French professor should have evolved the above inter- 
pretation, with its perfectly unauthorised “ bifteck,” out of the depths 
of his moral consciousness, is an excellent joke in its way. 


PEAKING of misapprehension, the writer of a leading article in 
one of our evening papers fell into a mistake which singularly 
illustrates how the most familiar passages, sayings quoted almost 
every day, are often misunderstood. He was speaking of the chance 
that a certain potentate would adopt a merciful course in a particular 
instance, which seemed, as he said, unlikely, because that ruler’s 
quality of mercy was not such as falleth from heaven, but was strained 
“as through an exceedingly fine sieve indeed.” I happen to know 
that many suppose the word “strained” in the familiar quotation to 
have this meaning, though one would imagine that everyone would 
perceive how inappropriate such a meaning would be. Of course 
the dew falling from heaven might reasonably enough be regarded as 
contrasted with water strained through a sieve or some such strainer, 
but what an absurd image of forced mercy the latter would be, how 
commonplace and unpoetical! ‘The expression is obviously used 
with direct reference to Shylock’s words, “On what compulsion 
must I? tell me that ;” and the kind of straining is not that which is 
done through a sieve, but as when moisture is wrung from a nearly 
dry cloth. The difference may seem unimportant to some, but the 
whole beauty of the two opening lines of Portia’s tender appeal is 
lost, as well as their aptness as a rejoinder, when the word “ strained” 
is so misunderstood. The matter is easily tested by putting the 
appeal into more prosaic words, for true poetry, though it may lose 
its bloom, loses not all its flavour by such a change. Thus let Shylock 
ask, By what right shall I be forced to show the mercy for which 
you plead? and Portia answer, Mercy should not be like moisture 
wrung with an effort from a cloth, it should be as dew falling from 
heaven, &c. ; and though the words are prosaic, the imagery is just 
and poetical. But let her answer be, Mercy should not be like 
water strained through a sieve, &c., and the imagery is as absurd and 
irrelevant as the words are commonplace. 


ND here I am reminded of a still more familiar quotation, almost 
always used in a wrong and utterly absurd sense—I mean the 
well-known Zimeo Danaos et dona ferentes. This is nearly always 
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rendered, “I fear Greeks and those who bring gifts,” which is, as 
Charles Reade would say in his forcible but appropriate manner, 
“too cruel silly.” It implies, and is commonly understood to imply 
(which makes the absurdity of the mistake the greater), that the 
Greeks were in the habit of bringing gifts, and that they and all who 
have that habit are to be feared ; but neither one nor the other of 
these things is intended in the saying, either as originally written or 
as it is understood by those who know anything about the matter. 
The true translation of the saying is, of course, “I fear the Greeks 
even when they bring gifts.” (I would write, “I fear the Greeks 
even bringing gifts,” but that in English this admits of two meanings. ) 
It is not merely that this interpretation, being the only one which 
has any point or sense, must be preferred to the other, but that the 
other is inadmissible. Good Latin for “I fear Greeks and those who 
bring gifts” might be given in more ways than one, especially in 
poetry, but in whatever way it might be given, the relative pronoun 
must appear. But even if the common translation were admissible, 
it is such sheer nonsense that that of itself would determine which 
should be preferred. 


T is a libel on human intelligence to say that “every man is 
mad upon one subject:” but it is quite true that a good 
many of us are in one direction a great deal more foolish than in 
another. The question is, how great a fool a man is to be per- 
mitted to be in his own line, without disqualifying him for the 
management of the affairs of other people. A man may still 
believe in the Claimant to the Tichborne estates, and yet exercise the 
office of a trustee ; but is a man who believes that he has daily 
conversation with Shakespeare, Byron, George Washington, and 
Pontius Pilate, fit to occupy the position of a manager of public 
schools? That is the question which is agitating the New York 
Board of Education, with respect to the superintendent, Mr. Kiddle, 
who has so recently given to the world his “spiritual communications.” 
The origin of this great work we are told was “a peculiar sensation 
experienced in his daughter’s right shoulder,” (not over the left, as 
one would imagine), “and the discovery that a pencil placed in her 
hand was moved by a force external to herself.” After this, of course, 
came the table-tipping, and the usual spiritual “ phenomena” which 
bear the same proportion to what we generally understand by that 
word as Mr. Crummile’s stage pump and washing tubs do to a scene 
by Telbin. But the amazing part of the business is that a superin- 
tendent of education could believe that, after death, and in the spirit 
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world, all the higher human intelligences should take to drivel. It is 
true that Miss Kiddle is the “intermediary,” and it is of course 
possible that Shakespeare may be “talking down ” to the understanding 
of a school-girl, but the alternative supposition that the school-girl 
may be talking for herself is not to be altogether cast aside. “I was a 
diligent man on earth,” says the Bard of Avon, “but how much I 
might have done if my powers of talent (sc) had been directed by 
the beacon-light of my soul’s immortality !” It must be said, however, 
of Shakespeare that, though his grammar has become shaky, and his 
metaphors far from original, he does not indulge in that senseless 
verbosity peculiar to fifth-rate American writers into which poor 
Byron has fallen. “I am in a state,” says the author of “Childe 
Harold,” “succeeding the possession of titles obtained upon the 
borders of mother earth, but these certainly do not help my elevation 
here . . . except (N.B.) to give me strength according to my means 
of using these gifts of humanity.” The best part of this interminable 
sentence appears to be the N.B., which is very neatly put, though 
hardly characteristic of the speaker. Mr. Edgar Poe says, “ My dear 
friends. I am Edgar Poe, do you not remember that I wrote the tales 
of woe?”—which, like Mr. Weller’s celebrated remark, is poetry 
without inténtion, and which certainly will not increase the literary 
reputation of the author of “The Raven.” 

Prince Albert, who appears in person and “in a black dress 
suit” (a very American touch, by-the-by), sends fer the interme- 
diary, an injunction to his widowed Queen to “aim higher,” 
though without specifying the object ; while Columbus congratulates 
himself on “ no longer being annoyed by unbelievers in the existence 
of a piece of land.” Among our own large and varied collection of 
fools we have of course believers in spirit-rapping ; but so far as I 
know, none of them are superintendents of School Boards. 


N spite of these monstrosities of folly, the world is growing wiser, 

at all events in the scientific direction. Dr. Siemens tells us that 

the water-fall of Niagara—a hundred millions of tons an hour, falling 

a hundred and fifty feet-—may be made, by dynamo-electrical machines, 

to yield a motive-power equal to all the mechanical forces of the 

world. Yet it was not so long ago that the opinion entertained of its 

usefulness was very limited, though expressed by a practical man. 

“With a couple of cows,” mused an American in the dairy trade, 
‘this waterfall would make the finest milk-walk upon earth.” 


T has been said that foreigners entering England by what is some- 
times with no special appropriateness called the “ silent highway ” 
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of the Thames are likely to form a higher estimate of the wealth and 
magnitude of London, than will suggest itself to those who, after 
being whirled among the chimney-pots of the Surrey villages, 
gradually absorbed in the Capital, arrive at Victoria, Ludgate Hill, or 
Charing Cross. Be this as it may, it is certain that the average 
traveller who takes the river route will arrive at a satisfactory 
estimate of the value of some of our principal institutions, and will be 
in a position to judge of the capacity for extortion of certain sections 
of our lower classes. Nothing can be more disgraceful than the 
state of the wharves at which ocean steamers disembark their 
passengers. Opening on to streets in which there is no room for 
traffic, and in which there are consequently no cab-stands, the 
wharves constitute a hunting-ground for the worst species of harpies 
that London has yet produced. Before the vessel arrives at her 
destination she is boarded by a crowd of porters, who seize every 
stray piece of luggage and walk it off out of the owner’s sight. An 
Englishman learns by experience to fee one of these men, and so 
give him an interest in keeping the others at bay. A foreigner, how- 
ever, who speaks little or no English, is wholly at the mercy of these 
creatures. With dismay he sees package after package snatched 
from under his gaze, or, it may be, from out of his hands. To add to 
his complications, comes the necessity of passing the customs officer. 
When he is outside of the wharf, he may sit down on his baggage and 
wait till eternity fora cab. No other place is open to him than the 
street, and his only chance is to remain persistently by his property 
and pay some of the idlers about to fetch him a vehicle. My own 
experience of the state of affairs on my return from an excursion 
abroad was such as to convince me that to foreigners it must be 
atrocious and intolerable. It is a matter of imperious necessity that 
some change should be made. Could not some of our great 
companies like the General Steam Navigation Company charter smaller 
steamers, by aid of which they could deposit travellers on the Thames 
Embankment, out of the way of the immense traffic of the City, and 
within reach of hotels and of cabs? It would add greatly to the 
popularity of steamboat voyages if some such arrangement could be 
made. 

Another advantage which will attend the adoption of the course 
I recommend is that it will be possible for intending travellers to 
reach the point of departure without paying an enormous cab-fare, 
and having to start an hour earlier than the time fixed in order to 
allow for the chance of blocks in the city. No very out-of-the-way 
situation is that in which I reside. It is, indeed, within three miles 
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radius of Charing Cross. Yet, when a cab was obtained with 
difficulty at St. Katharine’s Wharf, the driver refused to take me 
farther than the nearest station of the Metropolitan Railway. I 
could of course, had I chosen to be obstinate and stand on my rights, 
have insisted on his taking me the whole way, at the risk of seeing him 
driving away without me, and leaving me to take my choice of finding 
a second vehicle. 


HE wretch who, the other day, pretending to be a doctor, 
obtained access to the sick room of a dying child, tended 
him or rather feigned to do so for hours, “in consultation” with two 
genuine medicos, read prayers by his bedside, and then descending 
into the dining-room, and taking advantage of the carelessness 
wrought in the establishment by death, took a good square meal, 
and decamped with all the portable property he could lay his hands 
upon, has, I am glad to see, been caught, and copt—ze., condignly 
punished. His opportunity was this: that passing by the house and 
seeing one of the servants rushing out for medical aid, he quietly 
said “I am a doctor,” just as he would have said “I am a clergy- 
man ” (he carried a Prayer-book in his pocket}, had a more spiritual 
line of business presented itself. 


N comparison with this sympathetic and religious doctor (who, by- 
the-by, announced himself to his professional brethren as being 
“ adverse to the administration of stimulants”), all other swindlers 
must hide their diminished heads. Otherwise, to stand in a church 
porch, with a plate of your own, and offer it to the good folks coming 
out, bowing low at each contribution, and afterwards pocketing the 
sum total, used to be thought rather a clever trick in the devotional 
line. 


T is impossible to withhold from the French admiration for the 
] energy and enterprise they display in book-making, using this 
term in its primary and complimentary sense. No student of any 
branch of literature, science, or art is likely to.under-estimate the value 
of the encyclopedias, the collections of scientific works and the like 
which are issued from the chief presses of Paris. I am not seeking 
to impugn the utility of these in expressing a wish that they were, as 
as rule, a little more accurate and trustworthy so far as those portions 
are concerned which refer to things English. One of the most im- 
portant works of the class which has been recently issued consists of 
a Supplement, by MM. P. Deschamps and G. Brunet, to the famous 
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Manuel du Libraire et de l’Amateur de Livres of M. J. Ch. Brunet. 
In the first volume of this, which alone has so far appeared, there is 
scarcely an article dealing with English books that is not disfigured 
by grievous and obvious errors. One instance of the manner in 
which English literature is treated must suffice. The new edition 
of Dodsley’s Old Plays, edited by Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Reeves and Turner, in 15 vols. 8vo., London, 
1874-78, is described as being in 5 volumes, as edited by W. Career 
Hazlitt and published by Aves and Turner. Sometimes I find a 
sentence half French and half English, such as appears under the 
head Alcock, “ Relation du bombardement et sitge de Québec, par 
un Jésuite du Canada; with an English rRapucTION;” and some- 
times, as under the head Art of Illuminating, I am at a loss to know 
what the English is intended to convey. Now, the Manuel du Libraire 
is a standard work which appears on the shelves of every book-buyer 
in Europe, and the Supplement is likely to bear it company. Is it 
impossible, I may ask, for French publishers like Messrs. Firmin- 
Didot et Cie., who are the printers to the French Institute, to find 
some English scribe who will glance over their sheets and correct 
such obvious errors as, for instance, alphabet/ ? 


HILE praising the energy of the French publishers who 
supply us with such encyclopedical collections as France 
possesses, and while wishing that England was similarly rich, I would 
have it remembered that the fault is not wholly ours. A French 
work of imperial magnitude finds numerous purchasers among Eng. 
lishmen ; an English work of the same class has a merely nominal 
subscription in France. This difference is quite adequate to render 
work profitable in one country and quite unremunerative in others. 
When educated Frenchmen pay as much attention to the literature of 
England as Englishmen pay to that of France, there will be a better 
chance of our wiping off the reproach of having so few encyclopzedias 
worthy of the name, and being totally destitute of a General 
Biography. 


N a city that has not undergone as many changes as a kaleido- 
scope, and among a people less inconstant than the French, 

the fact that the name of the Rue de Morny has been changed, by 
an order of the Municipality of Paris, into the Rue Pierre Charron, 
might appear significant. Not unsatisfactory is it to the mind to 
note the manner in which “ the whirligig of Time brings in his 
revenges.” In the city in which the “ Patriarche des esprits forts ” 
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was condemned by the Parliament and the University as well as by 
the Jesuits, a street is now dedicated to his memory. It is like the 
transformation of which Hamlet speaks: “ Mine uncle is king of 
Denmark, and those that would make mows at him while my father 
lived, give twenty, forty, fifty, an hundred ducats a-piece for his 
picture in little.” As Charron was to some extent the precursor of 
Rousseau and the Encyclopedists in “ naturalism,” and the close 
friend and disciple of Montaigne, who, when dying in his embrace, 
urged him to adopt his family arms, it is but natural that a body as 
advanced in opinions as the Municipality of Paris should seek to do 
him honour. Few of Charron’s political or social theories are likely 
to find a trial. It is amusing to find him censuring the adoption of 
clothing, and demanding, “ Why should he that is the lord of all 
other creatures, not daring to shew himselfe naked unto the world, 
hide himselfe under the spoiles of another, nay adorne himselfe ?” I 
quote from the old translation of Samson Lennard, London, 1640, 
the first edition of which is erroneously assigned in the Bibliographer’s 
Manual of Lowndes to 1658. 


HAVE heard it maintained with much zeal and eloquence, by a 
well-known /ittérateur, that among the few things proven to 
demonstration in this world may be counted the fact that nations are 
the exact opposites of what they are generally assumed to be ; that 
nothing is so misleading as generalisations concerning peoples. The 
French, this lover of paradox maintains, are the most solid of nations, 
the Teutons the flightiest, the English the most frolicsome. Recent 
statistics show that one characteristic attached during many years to 
Englishmen, does not appertain to them. So far as regards tendency 
to suicide, Englishmen come behind French, Belgians, Prussians, 
Austrians, Swiss, Danesmen, and Norwegians ; all nations, indeed, 
except the inhabitants of Southern Europe. The Danes during 
recent years have had an unenviable precedency in self-slaughter. 
France comes second on the list. National characteristics have some- 
thing to do, doubtless, with the tendency to suicide. Still, influence 
of climate seems to tell, since in the countries where the sun shines 
most, like Spain and Italy, suicide is comparatively unknown. It 
seems certain that east winds and the like exercise a depressing in- 
fluence. Certainly, if suicide was ever palliable, it would be in the case 
of men who have held on through winter and spring in the hope of 
summer, and have been rewarded by a June and July such as those 

through which we have passed. 

SYLVANUS URBAN. 





